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PEACE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


Says Lord Macaulay: ‘We know of 
no great revolution which might not 
have been prevented by compromise, 
early and graciously made. Firmness 
is a great virtue in public affairs, but it 
has its proper sphere, Conspiracies and 
insurrections, in which small minorities 
are engaged, the outbreakings of popu- 
lar violence, unconnected with any ex- 
tensive project or any durable principle, 
are best repressed by vigor and decision. 
But no wise ruler will confound the pre- 
vailing taint with the slight local irrita- 
tion. No wise ruler will treat the deep- 
ly-seated discontents of a great party as 
he treats the conduct of a mob which 
destroys mills and power-looms. The 
neglect of this distinction has been fatal 
even to governments strong in the power 
of the sword.’ 

Notwithstanding the confident opin- 
ion which the great majority of our peo- 
ple have entertained, during the last 
three years, that we could violate with 
impunity this as well as other equally 
well-established principles of political sci- 
ence, the irrefutable ‘logic of events’ is 
now making it daily more apparent to all 
who calmly and dispassionately reflect 
upon the fearful condition of our coun- 
try and the perils which surround us, 
that the operation of physical, finan- 
cial, and political laws is not to be sus- 
pended in our favor, and that, having 
transgressed those laws, we must suffer 
the penalty affixed to their violation. 
But, although the conviction that we 
have made a fearful mistake in our mode 
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of treating the Southern rebellion is 
gradually becoming more and more pre- 
valent, it seems to me that even reflect- 
ing men are yet deluding themselves as 
to the extent and the consequences of 
our errors, and the true remedy for the 
evils with which they menace us. That 
the nation is rapidly reaching the ex- 
treme point of its ability to carry on 
such a war as that in which we are now 
engaged, whether we consider the ques- 
tion in its financial or its military as- 
pects, or with reference to the preserva- 
tion of civil liberty among us, is either 
expressly or impliedly admitted by all 
the political parties into which we are 
divided. The absolute necessity of de- 
vising, at an early day, some plan where- 
by we can disband our immense armies, 
reduce the expenses of the government 
within its annual revenue, revive our 
prostrate commerce, turn our attention 
again to the arts of peace, and substi- 
tute the rule of the civil for that of the 
military law throughout our whole coun- 
try, is denied by no one who makes any 
pretension to statesmanship, and is a be- 
liever in the doctrine of popular govern- 
ment. With those who hold that these. 
results can be attained by overrunning- 
the whole Southern territory with our 
armies, and either exterminating the- 
white people, or else compelling them 
to submit to personal humiliation, out-. 
raging all their social prejudices, exclud- 
ing them from public office, executing 
or exiling their leading men, overthrow- 
ing their system of State government, 
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and forcibly erecting a new one upon its 
ruins, I have no intention to enter into 
any argument. Our ability to accom- 
plish the proposed scheme of conquest, 
and the results of attempting to sustain 
a civil government over the conquered 
territory by fear and force, are the sub- 
jects of continual discussion in the or- 
dinary party organs, and of practical il- 
lustration day by day. I shall assume 
that the readers of THe AMERICAN 
Montuty have already a fixed opiniun 
upon these points which it is unneces- 
sary for me to confirm by any argu- 
ments, and that they agree with me that 
the attempt to subjugate the South will 
either fail in consequence of the success- 
ful resistance of the people, or, if it 
shall be accomplished, will lead to an 
attempt permanently to overthrow our 
system of popular government, and to 
national bankruptcy, the least serious 
consequence of which will be the dis- 
ruption of the Union, from sheer inabil- 
‘ity to maintain the system by which it 
is to be held together. But I wish to 
‘address a few observations to that large 
-and rapidly increasing class of men, who 
‘advocate a policy of conciliation, magna- 
nimity, and justice towards the South- 
ern people, whether they rely upon that 
policy exclusively, or think that it should 
be accompanied by the further prosecu- 
tion of hostilities as an auxiliary means. 
Unless I greatly err in my under- 
standing of the conditions of the prob- 
lem which we are called upon to solve, 
the present hopes and expectations of 
this class of my fellow-countrymen are 
almost as fallacious as those of their po- 
litical antagonists, and although an at- 
tempt practically to realize them will 
lead to consequences much less deplor- 
able to the country in one case than in 


ithe other, it will equally end in disap-_ 


pointment and an abandonment of the 
experiment. For the great majority of 
conservative men, whether they seek to 
attain their object with or without war, 
profess to be aiming at the restoration 
of “the Unien as it was,’ under ‘the 
Constitution as it is.’ But although 
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these favorite party rallying-cries are 
unexceptionable, if regarded merely as 
expressing the general nature of the tie 


- which should connect the States togeth- 


er, yet in their literal sense, and as they 
are generally understood, they indicate 
an intention to accomplish that which is 
impracticable, and under existing cir- 
cumstances, undesirable, and I shall en- 
deavor in this article, as well as my lim. 
ited space will permit, to assign the rea- 
sons which lead to this conclusion, and 
to point out the method by which we 
may reasonably hope to regain the peace, 
prosperity, and national greatness, the 
loss of which now appears to be so im- 
minent. | 
And first; let us examine, from a prac- 
tical point of view, the process by which 
conservative men propose to restore the 
Union. They all agree in the theory of 
our government, which President Jack- 
son has expressed so admirably in these 
words: ‘The Constitution cannot be 
maintained nor the Union preserved in 
opposition to public feeling, by the mere 
exertion of the coercive powers confided 
to the general government; the founda- 
tions must be laid in the affections of 
the people; in the security it gives to 
life, liberty, character, and property, in 
every quarter of the country, and in 
the‘fraternal attachment which the citi- 
zens of the several States bear to one 
another, as members of one political fam- 
ily, mutually contributing to promote 
the happiness of each other.’ And so 
believing, all conservative men also hold 
that the restoration of the Union must 
be, in effect, the voluntary act of the 
Southern people; for even those who ad- 
vocate the war as a necessary and proper 
means of accomplishing their object, dis- 
claim all intentions of conquest, and sup- 
port it either as an additional incentive 
to the acceptance of the terms of honor- 
able reiinion which they propose to ten- 
der, or simply as a means of sweeping 
away an armed organization which will 
prevent the people of the Soutl: from 
practically gratifying a desire of reiinion 
which, it is supposed, will be aroused 
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among them by a policy of magnanimi- 
ty and justice. 

It will be assumed, at the outset, that 
those who believe in the possibility of a 
restored Union are not mistaken in their 
supposition that the temper and disposi- 
tion of the bulk of the Southern people 
can be so changed, by a change of men 
and measures on our part, as to render 
them immediately willing to live with us 
again in the old Union and under the 
old Constitution, if a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the quarrel can be made. This 
concession is made for the purpose of 
shortening the argument, without ex- 
pressing any opinion whether the events 
of the last three years have not destroy- 
ed the foundation upon which such a 
supposition once rested, apparently with 
considerable solidity. For a similar rea- 
son, I shall waive the discussion of the 
many practical difficulties which would 
attend the attempt to tender to the in- 
surgents conciliatory terms of reiinion, 
without first recognizing their independ- 
ence, and treating with the confederate 
authorities as a nation. I shall suppose 
that we should offer to call a national 
convention, under the Constitution, in 
which all the States would be fairly rep- 
resented, whenever the rebels would lay 
down their arms, or pending an armis- 
tice. Or that specific terms should be 
tendered by proclamation of the Presi- 
dent, on condition that resistance to the 
authority of the Government should 
cease. These are the only methods of 
announcing to the insurgents our change 
of policy, and inviting them back into 
the Union, which occur to me as practi- 
cable without instituting direct negotia- 
tions with the confederate authorities ; 
and if any means can be suggested of 
adopting the latter course without ac- 
complishing, by the very act, the suc- 
cess of the revolution, I will include it 
also within my suppositions. 

We are, then, to inquire on what 
terms it may be supposed that the in- 
surgents will lay down their arms as 
long as they have the capacity of resist- 
ing; and here another difficulty presents 
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itself, in the fact that their demands and 
expectations would probably depend, to 
a considerable extent, on the military 
situation as it might exist at the time 
when we should make the attempt to 
bring them back into the fold of the 
Union. I must avoid this difficulty by 
a further concession; and therefore, I 
shall suppose that the present campaign 
will result in all the success that we can 
reasonably expect from it, say the cap- 
ture of Richmond and a considerable re- 
duction of the area of territory which 
now acknowledges the authority of the 
confederate government, leaving the lat- 
ter, however, a powerful army still in 
the field, an extensive territorial juris- 
diction, and a capacity to prolong the 
war for a considerable period. 

Even if the South should be in no 
better condition than this, (and at pres- 
ent writing it appears very doubtful 
whether we can anticipate so much as 
the result of this year’s operations, ) it is 
evident that, by whatever method we 
shall tender the olive branch, and wheth- 
er it be through a national convention, 
or in advance of the assembling of such 
a body, we must propound to the in- 
surgents as inducements to return vol- 
untarily to the Union, some specific 
offers, if not by way of ‘indemnity for 
the past,’ at least as ‘security for the 
future.” For although many believe 
that the chief original incentive to rebel- 
lion was the indisposition of the rebels 
to submit to the government of obnox- 
ious men, it cannot be doubted that the 
events of the war have rendered it im- 
possible to believe that they will now 
be content with a mere change of men. 
For the National Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive profess to find a warrant for the 
exercise of the transcendent powers 
which they have assumed over State in- 
stitutions, and the persons and property 
of individuals, in the existing Constitu- 
tion and laws ; and until the latter shall 
have undergone material alterations, the 
recurrence of war, cither domestic or 
foreign, will leave any future adminis- 
tration at liberty to follow the prece- 
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dents which have been established for 
its guidance, whenever, in its opinion, 
the public interests will be promoted 
thereby. As the South will find itself 
in a minority, in case of the reconstruc- 
tion of the Union, it is clear that its 
people will not voluntarily return, un- 
less provision shall be made to protect 
them under all circumstances, against 
the future exercise of uncontrolled pow- 
er by an accidental majority of the na- 
tion. 

Some provisions with reference to the 
public debt of both sections must also 
be made at some stage of the proposed 
reconciliation. For we cannot expect 
that the South will be content to have 
their debt annihilated, and to be ground 
to the earth with taxation for the pur- 
pose of paying ours. We must, there- 
fore, agree either that both sections shall 
repudiate their debt, or that both debts 
shall be assumed by the nation on equi- 
table terms, or that the States of each 
section shall assume their own debt 
without calling upon those of the other 
section to contribute toward its payment. 

The extinction of the pseudo-State 
governments in Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and Tennessee must also be provided 
for, but no serious difficulty need be ap- 
prehended on that score, as the power 
which made them in defiance of the 
Constitution, can, doubtless, unmake 
them, and the clamors of the opposition 
would be the only important conse- 
quence of a presidential edict abolishing 
them. But, in the case of West-Vir- 
ginia, a grave question would be pre- 
sented, the solution of which it is diffi- 
cult to foretell. For, although the stat- 
ute which erected that so-called State 
was so palpably unconstitutional that 
the leader of the administration party 
in the House openly acknowledged its 
unconstitutionality, it has, nevertheless, 
become a fait accompli, and the State 
itself is actually represented in both 
branches of the National Legislature. 
The very organization of a national con- 
vention, even the election of its mem- 
bers would, therefore, present the most 
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irritating and embarrassing questions 
respecting its legal status. The same 
embarrassments, and partly for the same 
reasons, will present themselves respect- 
ing the ‘loyal government’ of Vir- 
ginia, whose de facto jurisdiction, or 
such portion of it as the military power 
allows it to exercise, is now reduced to 
the territory between the Potomac and 
the Rappahannock, the Eastern penin- 
sula, and the garrisons near the entrance 
of the Chesapeake Bay ; but which, nev- 
ertheless, claims to represent a State in 
the Union, and is recognized as such. 
In order, also, to enable the people of 
the South to meet with us in convention, 
or even to be willing to live with us for 
an hour or a day under the existing 
Constitution, immediate legislation by 
Congress will be required. It is true 
that the President is authorized to grant 
‘pardon and amnesty’ to rebels on 
such terms as he may see fit, and possi- 
bly under this provision he can remit 
the penalty of confiscation, as well as 
the personal punishments annexed to 
the crime of rebellion; but it is evident 
that if we expect to live peaceably with 
this people, we must undertake to re- 
store the property already confiscated 
or its value. And the past legislation 
of Congress has erected another barrier 
against the return of the Southern peo- 
ple to the Union which effectually shuts 
them out from representation in Con- 
gress, or in a national convention. I 
allude to the test act of July second, 
1862, by which it is provided that no 
person can hold an office under the na- 
tional government without first taking 
an oath that he has never borne arms 
against the United States, or ‘given aid, 
countenance, counsel, or encouragement 
to persons engaged in armed hostility 
thereto,’ or held any office under any 


authority in hostility to the government, 


or yielded a voluntary support to any 
such hostile authority. The President 
has not been vested with power to dis- 
pense with this oath in any case what- 
ever, and it must be evident that, as long 
as this law remains on the statute-book, 
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it will be impossible to advance a step 
toward the restoration of the Southern 
people to the Union, on a footing of 
equality with us. And it must also be 
remembered that a national convention 
cannot be constitutionally called, except 
upon the application of two thirds of 
the States, and by a vote of two thirds 
of each house of Congress ; nor can any 
amendments which it may make to the 
Constitution take effect until they shall 
be ratified by three fourths of the States. 

I pass over many other apparently in- 
surmountable obstacles in the way of 
a constitutional reiinion, conspicuous 
among which is the vexed question of 
slavery, together with the past action 
of Congress and the Executive respect- 
ing that institution. I have said enough 
to show how utterly impossible it is to 
effect, under our existing Constitution, 
any reconciliation between the two war- 
ring sections, even if the great bulk of 
the people on both sides earnestly desire 
it, unless the President, for the time 
being, and a commanding majority of 
each house of Congress, and of the 
States, shall agree upon terms which im- 
ply a complete revolution in the pas- 
sions, sentiments, interests, and views 
of constitutional law as well as public 
policy, which dictated its adoption ; and 
although I have treated the question on 
the supposition that our object was to 
inquire how the rebellion could be sup- 
pressed with the assent of the Southern 
people, while they still had the capacity 
to resist, even those who advocate the 
further prosecution of the war, while 
agreeing with us as to the necessity of 
conciliating the people, must also admit 
that, even if we should effect the com- 
plete conquest of the Southern country, 
it will be necessary to pursue substan- 
tially the line of policy which I have in- 
dicated. 

Let us now inquire whether a President, 
seeking to restore the Union by concili- 
atory means, will be able to command 
the support and codperation, without 
which his efforts must necessarily be 
futile. The House of Representatives 
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will be entirely renewed between now 
and the fall of 1865, and probably a de- 
cisive triumph of the conservative party 
at the presidential election will also re- 
sult in the return of a majority of Rep- 
resentatives of the same political com- 
plexion. But the Senate is a fixture; 
and it is now and must be for many 
years, controlled by the most violent 
and fanatical of the men who are re- 
sponsible for the very legislative and ex- 
ecutive action which it is necessary to 
rescind, and the consequences of which 
it is necessary to repair. The following 
is a list of the present senators, with the 
date of the expiration of their respective 
official terms. The names of those who 
style themselves conservatives are print- 
ed in italics, and the few ‘Border State 
men’ are designated by small capitals. 
It is impossible to predict what would 
be the action of the last-named class of 
politicians should conciliatory measures 
of legislation be presented to the Senate. 

Terms expire March, 1865: Grimes, 
Iowa; Lane, Kansas; Wilson, Mass. ; 
Howard, Mich. ; Wilkinson, Minn. ; Hale, 
N. H. ; Ten Eyck, N. J.; Harding, Ore- 
gon; Anthony, R. I. ; Wiitey, W. Va. ; 
Saulsbury, Del. ; Richardson, Il. ; Pow- 
ell, Ky.; Carlisle, Va.; and one vacan- 
cy from Maine in place of Secretary Fes- 
senden. 

Terms expire March 1867: Foster, 
Conn.; Trumbull, [ll.; Lane, Ind.; 
Harlan, lowa; Pomeroy, Kansas; Clark, 
N. H.; Harris, N. Y.; Sherman, 0. ; 
Nesmith, Oregon; Cowan, Pa.; Colla- 
mer, Vt.; Howe, Wis.; Brown, Mo. ; 
Hicxs, Md.; McDougall, Cal. ; Davis, 
Kentucky. 

Terms expire March 1869: Conness, 
Cal.; Dixon, Conn.; Morrill, Maine ; 
Sumner, Mass. ; Chandler, Mich.; Ram- 
say, Minn.; Morgan, N. Y.; Wade, 0O.; 
Sprague, R. LL; Foot, Vt.; Doolittle, 
Wis. ; Henderson, Mo.; Winkie, W. 
Va. ; Jonnson, Md.; Riddle, Del. ; Hen- 
dricks, Ind.; Buckalew, Pa.; Wright, 
N. J., and one vacancy from Virginia. 

The Senate is, therefore, politically 
divided as follows: Republicans, 35 ; 
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Border State men, 4; Conservatives, 10, 
with two vacancies. The class, whose 
terms expire next March, is divided into 
Republicans, 10; Border State, 1; Con- 
servatives, 4, with one vacancy. It is 
to be renewed by a class whose terms 
will expire in March 1871; two mem- 
bers of that class have already been 
elected, I believe; Senator Anthony, 
from R. I., and Mr. Craigie in place of 
Senator Hale of N. H., both Republicans. 
Out of the remaining members, there is 
not the least probability that the con- 
servatives will be able to increase, to 
any appreciable extent, their relative 
strength in the Senate. In West-Vir- 
ginia, the phantom State of Virginia, and 
Delaware, military despots rule under 
the cover of a constitution, and in the 
name of a people who were once free ; 
noble and loyal Kentucky has been add- 
ed to the mournful list by a recent edict. 
The present administration will control 
the military as well as the political 
power of the nation until next March, 
whatever may be the result of the pre- 
sidential canvass. And on the whole, 
the conservative party will have achiev- 
ed a great political triumph, if the com- 
mencement of the Thirty-ninth Congress 
finds it with undiminished strength in a 
Senate, which must remain unchanged 
for two years longer, and in which any 
accession of strength, sufficient for their 
purpose, cannot be anticipated even 
then. But, it is thought unnecessary 
to consume any time, in showing how 
impossible it will be to postpone the 
legislative action, to which I have re- 
ferred, even for two years, on a mere 
speculation as to the composition of the 
legislature, at the expiration of that 
period. And although I can see among 
the names printed in Roman type those 
of a very few men whom I believe to be 
capable of abandoning all partisan and 
personal considerations to save their 
country, and of appreciating the crisis 
which calls upon them to do so, the 
number is far too small to afford the 
least hope of reversing such a prepon- 
derating majority as that by which the 
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action of the Senate is now controlled, 
much less of securing a two-thirds vote 
in that direction. I have heard san- 
guine men with whom I have discussed 
this question talk of the ‘force of public 
opinion, as a sufficient protection against 
the refusal of the Senate to codperate 
with the Executive and the House, in 
the measures necessary to conciliate the 
South. But it must be remembered, 
that the ‘public opinion’ to which 
reference is made, is simply the opinion 
of another political party. There is not 
the slightest ground to expect that the 
Republican party is to be annihilated at 
the ensuing election, by a great outburst 
of popular indignation ; all that we can 
possibly hope for, is to succeed by a 
moderate majority; and success, even 
to that extent, will be almost a revolu- 
tion. The political battle will be fought 
upon this precise issue, its result will 
show that a very large proportion of the 
people are opposed to the very mea- 
sures which will be pushed upon the 
legislature ; and if the Republicans are 
defeated, they will do as all other par- 
ties have done in similar cases; that is 
to say, they will preserve their party 
organization and discipline intact, and 
gather up their forces for a new contest. 


More especially are the Senators of tle . 


United States independent of the muta- 
tions of popular opinion. Although one 
third of their number is biennially re- 
newed, each individual holds his seat for 
six years, and the fourth of March, 1865, 
will find two thirds of the whole body 
of Senators firmly fixed in their seats 
for a period of from four tc six years. 
Besides, the Senators are not respon- 
sible to the people at large, but to the 
people of their respective States, and 
the population of the different States 


“varies so greatly in magnitude, that the 


political sentiments of a large majority 
of the Republic may well be completely 
at variance with that of a majority of 
the States. Under those circumstances 
can any rational man expect that the 
passions, which the civil war has arous- 
ed, will give place to a ‘public opinion’ 
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of sufficient force to induce the Chan- 
dlers, the Wades, the Wilsons, and the 
Sumners of the Senate to vote to ‘aban- 
don the loyal men of the South to the 
mercy of secessionists and rebels,’ to 
‘grant new guarantees to slavery,’ to 
‘reward treason,’ to ‘enable traitors 
to escape from the punishment of their 
crimes,’ and above all, to restore to 
power a political element which will 
pursue them to their graves with the 
fiercest and most implacable hatred ? 
Surely the mere statement of such a 
proposition carries with it its own refu- 
tation, 

But it has been suggested that, if the 
new administration and the South 
should agree upon terms of reiinion, 
and the Senate should refuse to ratify 
them, the consent of the majority of that 
body might be dispensed with. And 
two methods of doing so have been pro- 
posed. One is to seize and imprison the 
refractory senators, and to trust to the 
people to sustain the act upon the ground 
of public necessity. It is difficult to see, 
as the Senate is now, and will continue 
to be constituted for many years, how 
the necessary forms of legislation eould 
be preserved, if the Executive should 
resort to a coup d'état to remove those 
who stood in his way. But, even if 
this difficulty should be obviated, will 
any one seriously advise the conserva- 
tive party to get into power by appeal- 
ing to the people to sustain the Consti- 
tution and to avert an impending revolu- 
tion, and then inaugurate its adminis- 
tration of the government by a forcible 
executive usurpation, a revolution under 
the odious pretext of ‘public necessity,’ 
which will inflict a mortal blow upon 
the Constitution? I assume that no one 
would be madman enough to dream of 
such a project, unless the support of the 
army and its active participation in the 
proposed coup @ état were secured in ad- 
vance. But is there any probability 
that the people would sustain an act so 
diametrically opposed to the teachings, 
the traditions, and the past professions 
of those who would perpetrate it, and 
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which would expose the latter at once 
to such violent attacks from their anta- 
gonists, and would perhaps lead to a 
civil war among ourselves, in which the 
law would be clearly on the side of the 
insurrectionists? I cannot doubt that 
such an attempt would result in the 
utter ruin of its authors, and that its 
consequences would be so clearly appa- 
rent in advance, that no President, who 
was disposed to undertake it, could in- 
duce any considerable number even of 
his own party to risk the venture by 
supporting him. 

On the other hand, if the temper of 
the people is such that a revolution will 
save the Union, the process which I 
shall presently point out, while it will 
be justifiable on strictly logical grounds, 
will accomplish the object in a peaceful 
and orderly manner, without any violent 
shock to the popular prejudices, and 
with far greater ultimate benefit to the 
nation than a forcible attempt to restore 
a Constitution, which, like a butterfly 
chased by a child, will lose all that 
makes it attractive through the violence 
by which it will be acquired. 

The other of the methods suggested, 
a direct appeal to the States, is, in an- 
other form, precisely the course which I 
advocate; but, under the existing Con- 
stitution, it is still more impracticable 
than the first. In many, and I thiok in 
most of the States, even a decided tri- 
umph at the fall election would not place 
the conservatives in complete possession 
of the legislative and executive power. 


_ They would therefore be compelled, in 


order’ to carry out such a scheme, to re- 
volutionize by force the States, as well 
as the Federal government; and the 
difficulties and complications attending 
the attempt would render it even more 
hazardous than the other. 

I shall not point out in detail the diffi- 
culties that would attend an attempt to 
secure the assent of the requisite num- 
ber of States to the necessary constitu- 
tional amendments, partly because I can- 
not see how we can surmount the obsta- 
cles to presenting amendments for their 
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adoption, and partly because I have in- 
cidentally suggested some of the princi- 
pal difficulties, and the reader’s own re- 
flections will readily supply the re- 
mainder. 

Thus it will be seen that the nation 
has effectually committed itself to a po- 
licy, which it cannot abandon without 
abandoning the Constitution—the ruin- 
ous and impossible policy of conquest 
and subjugation. We have effectually 
shut the South out of the existing Union, 
locked the gates through which it might 
return, and thrown away the keys. The 
conservatives, on their accession to pow- 
er, will be as unable as their antagonists 
to restore peace to the country by the 
reconstruction of the Union under the 
present Constitution, whether they shall 
rely upon negotiation or upon war to 
effect their object, and whether they 
shall find the Southern people willing or 
averse to codperate with them. What 
then shall we do? Shall we go on with 
this cruel and devastating war? Such 
a course, as [ have already said, must 
also ultimately lead to disunion. 

The exhaustion of our section, either 
before the termination of actual hostili- 
ties in the field, or in the vain effort to 
sustain, by military power, our dominion 
over the vast territory of the South, is 
only a question of time, even if the peo- 
ple of the North do not rise in armed in- 
surrection against exactions, which every 
day will render more intolerable: and, 
whenever the lavish expenditure of men 
and money can no longer be defrayed, 
the abandonment of the attempt to es- 
tablish and maintain a military govern- 
ment over an unwilling people will be- 

come an unavoidable necessity. It will 
not affect the ultimate result, whether 
this experiment shall be undertaken by 
the administration party or either of the 
two political organizations opposed to it. 
But the period of our probation will be 
sensibly shortened if the task devolves 
upon a President chosen as the nominee 
of the Democratic party, because he will 
have to contend with the factious oppo- 
sition of his political antagonists, with- 
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out being able to command a united and 
hearty support from his own followers, 
and because the pledges upon which he 
will be elected will deprive him of the 
only means whereby the agony of the 
nation can be considerably protracted. 
Lest these observations should be 
misconstrued, as involving a reflection 
upon the course of those Democrats who 
have heretofore supported a war-policy, 
let me digress here a moment to dis- 
claim such an intention. For the Ad- 
ministration and its party have had, 
from the beginning, the power to carry 
honorable terms of reiinion through 
both branches of the Federal Legisla- 
ture, and the States ; and the war-policy 
of the Democratic party has been inva- 
riably accompanied with the demand 
that their opponents should unite with 
them in doing so. But this demand has 
been rejected, and the Republicans have 
not only placed themselves, while in 
power, in persistent and defiant opposi- 
tion to all the measures which the Demo- 
crats have called on them to adopt, but 
they will retain the ability and the dis- 
position to prevent the latter from adopt- 
ing those measures, whatever may be 
the result of the approaching canvass. 
But the Democratic party has declared 
repeatedly, in every form by which*a 
party can commit itself to a principle or 
a conclusion, that, unless the policy 
which it advocated should be pursued, 
the war would be fruitless and its suc- 
cess a national calamity. Novel and 
startling as the conclusion may appear 
to some, it is, therefore, not only con- 
sistent with the past action of the con- 
servatives, but it inevitably results from 
the argument by which that action has 
been justified. 

Peace, at a period not far distant, be- 
ing a necessity, and peace and reiinion 
under the existing Constitution being an 
impossibility, I see no way to avoid the 
conclusion, that we are soon to be re- 
duced to the alternative of abandoning 
the Constitution, or consenting to sepa- 
ration. If the present Administration 
shall be its own successor, we shall ul- 
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timately be compelled to accept disunion 
and to make it permanent: but, if a con- 
servative President shall be chosen, and 
the temper of the South shall be such 
as to render reiinion possible, a wise 
and bold policy will enable us to save 
the Union under a new constitution. 
Perhaps this result may be attained 
without a formal recognition of the 
Confederate government, and passing 
through a transition period, in which 
we shall formally abandon our claim to 
jurisdiction over the revolted territory. 
If the political situation will warrant 
the experiment, an armistice may be 
concluded of sufficient length to enable 
the process of reconstruction to be com- 
pleted: and a convention of the sove- 
reign and independent States may be 
called, by the joint but separate action 
of each section, whose duty it will be to 
frame a new Constitution under which a 
new Union can take the place of the old 
one, without further actual and visible 
disturbance of the existing relations be- 
tween the different sections. But, if 
this shall be impracticable, our wisest 
and best course will be to allow the se- 
paration to be completed, and to turn 
our attention to the means of rendering 
it only temporary, or, if it must be per- 
manent, of securing the most advan- 
tageous settlement for ourselves, with 
reference to our future relations with 
our former fellow-citizens, and the in- 
ternal administration of our own affairs. 
But the method of concluding peace, 
and its justification and logical conse- 
quences, will be the same in both cases, 
and I, therefore, invite the reader’s at- 
tention to a brief consideration of the 
results of a successful and revolutionary 
overthrow of the Constitution, in all 
these aspects. And as it will lead to 
greater clearness in the argument, and 
enable me to condense my observations, 
to lay out of view the contingency of an 
immediate reiinion being practicable, I 
will consider the subject, for the present, 
without reference to that feature of it, 
and as if the recognition of the Con- 
federate government, and a complete, if 
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only temporary, disruption of the Union, 
were the only course open to us. 

There is no power vested in the Presi- 
dent, or in Congress, to consent to the 
disruption of the Union, or to treat with 
States of the Union as foreign powers, 
or with a confederation of States on any 
terms. In fact, such a confederation is 
expressly forbidden by the Constitution 
itself. An amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, legalizing such an act, would re- 
quire a vote of two thirds of both 
Houses of Congress and of three fourths 
of the States: and apart from the ques- 
tion that a long period of time would be 
required to comply with the necessary 
forms, it would be practically impossible 
to procure its passage; for the seceding 
States would refuse to commit them- 
selves by any act which acknowledged 
that they were still within the Union and 
subject to the Constitution. And an at- 
tempt to secure their action would lead 
to endless confusion and trouble, through 
the resistance of those Northern States 
whose leading politicians insist that they 
are out of the Union. If, on the other 
hand, they are treated as being out of 
the Union, and it shall be proposed to 
pass an amendment by the vote of three 
fourths of the remainder, the success of 
the revolution will be acknowledged in 
advance, and the amendment become 
unnecessary ; while, if the question is 
passed over sub silentio, the constitu- 
tional majority cannot be secured, be- 
cause the non-seceding States, even if 
perfect unanimity should prevail among 
them, do not amount to three fourths of 
the whole number. The Union can, 
therefore, be dissolved only by a revolu- 
tion. 

Those who believe, with Mr. Lincoln, 
that the Union made the States, or with 
Mr. Sumner, that the Union is the only 
sovereignty known in this country, and 
that the States are merely political cor- 
porations, will doubtless contend that 
the withdrawal of the South will leave 
the Federal government in the condition 
of a monarch who had lost a portion of 
his dominions, and whose title to reign 
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being jure divino, would remain unaf- 
fected as to the residue. But those who 
hold, with our forefathers, that the Union 
is a compact between sovereign and in- 
dependent States, whose sovereignty and 
independence are yct in full vigor and 
vitality, except so fur as they have been 
made subordinate to the terms of the 
compact itself, will naturally take the 
ground that, when the compact is dis- 
solved by the withdrawal of some of the 
parties to it, it is dissolved as to all. Or, 
in other words, if the Federal govern- 
ment has been overthrown by a revolu- 
tion, it is overthrown to all intents and 
purposes. 

Tt is a well-known rule of law, as well 
as of common-sense, that some of the 
parties to a compact cannot withdraw 
from it and yet leave it binding upon the 
others, unless the instrument has ex- 
pressly, or by implication, provided for 
that contingency. The most familiar 
illustration of the rule, and the one most 
applicable to the present discussion, is 
a contract of copartnership between 
three or more persons, by its terms in- 
dissoluble for a certain period. Let us 
suppose that, before that period arrive, 
one of the copartners should undertake 
to withdraw from the firm. The others 
would have the undoubted right to take 
legal proceedings to prevent him from 
doing so; and as long as they were pro- 
secuting such proceedings, claiming that 
the partnership was not dissolved, the 
contract would continue to be binding 
between them. But if the Court should 
decide that he had the right to with- 
draw, or even, though he was tech 
nically in the wrong, that the strife and 
discord which the attempt to withdraw 
had occasioned, rendered it impossible 
to continue the partnership, the dissolu- 
tion which would thereupon be decreed 
would not be simply between the con- 
tending parties, but between all the par- 
ties, leaving those who desired to pursue 
the adventure further to form a new part- 
nershipamong the mselves, on such terms 
as they might deem expedient. 

The analogy between the supposed 
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case and that which will be presented, 
when the tribunal of the sword shall 
have decided the contest which our con- 
tending sovereignties have committed to 
it, is sufficiently evident without further 
illustration. And the reasons why the 
dissolution would be total in one case 
apply with equal force to the other. 

The Constitution is, in fact, a series of 
compromises, by which certain interests 
were allowed particular, and in many 
cases greatly disproportionate advan- 
tages, in consideration of similar privi- 
leges granted to other and antagonistic 
interests. Thus, a balance of power 
was created, by which the harmonious 
working of the system was supposed to 
be secured, and injustice to any one sec- 
tion or interest prevented. But, if a 
portion of the counterpoising elements 
shall be removed, it is evident that the 
whole system will be disturbed, in exact 
proportion to the extent of the removal ; 
and if the latter shall be considerable, as 
will be the case when the Southern 
States are allowed to depart, the dis- 
turbance will be so great that, if the 
system continues in force, it will become 
grossly oppressive and unjust to all, ex- 
cept a few favored members, who will 
profit by the change of circumstances in 
the same proportion as their fellows will 
suffer. 

For these reasons, the withdrawal of 
the Southern States from the Union ne- 
cessarily involves the dissolution of the 
latter in the broadest sense of the term. 
It will, by that act, be resolved back 
into the elements of which it was com- 
posed—the sovereign and independent 
States—each of which will then be free 
to make such new political arrangements 
as its interests may require. In case we 
shall find the people of the South will- 
ing to retinite with us, and shall our- 
selves be willing to concede to them the 
terms without which reiinion will be im- 
possible, by accepting the revolution, we 
can sweep away the obstacles which 
now constitute an insurmountable wall 
of separation between us and them, and 
present to the sovereign States of both 
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sections a tabula rasa, upon which they 
may write the terms of reiinion. 

But, if we must become two nations, 
to remain so either permanently or for a 
brief period, it is equally important to 
our section, with reference as well to the 
possibility of reiinion as to our internal 
government, that we should establish an 
entirely new federation among ourselves. 
Doubtless, all would agree that the ex- 
isting federal functionaries should con- 
tinue to act as a temporary and provi- 
sional government, until a new constitu- 
tion was formed ; but it behooves us, in 
determining what shall be our perma- 
nent system of government, to accept 
the logical consequences of dissolution, 
and to guard ourselves against the fal- 
lacy that the old Constitution will still 
bind us, notwithstanding the dismem- 
berment of the Union which it created. 

In truth, no greater political calamity, 
short of absolute anarchy, could happen 
to the great bulk of the people of the 
Northern States than the preservation 
of the Union among them, with the 
South no longer forming a part of it, under 
the Constitution as it has been construed 
to be. Could we have the ‘ Union as it 
was,’ even among ourselves, under the 
Constitution as it was supposed to be, 
we should doubtless prefer to continue 
it, with all its defects, rather than to 
venture upon a new and untried experi- 
ment. But the Constitution, as the 
Administration has made it, is about the 
worst system of government which hu- 
man ingenuity could devise. It is need- 
less to show in this place how widely it 
has been departed from, and what a dif- 
ferent instrument it is now from that 
which our forefathers established ; or to 
point out the necessary consequences of 

the great change which it has undergone. 
The reader’s recollection will, doubtless, 
readily supply a list of the encroach- 
ments on the independence of the States 
and the judiciary, and the rights of the 
citizen, which have been, if not quietly, 
at least successfully effected during the 
last three years; and their ultimate re- 
sults in leading to the complete over- 
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throw of popular liberty, are so vividly 
depicted in ‘ The Federalist,’ the farewell 

address of Washington, and the writ- 

ings of Jefferson, that I only show my 

reverence for the teachings of the found- 

ers of the Constitution when I declare, 

that, as it is now construed, and with 

its well-defined balance of power de- 
stroyed, it will prove as great a curse to 

us as it was originally a blessing. 

I am aware that many honest and 
well-meaning men believe, that there is 
no danger that the expedients to which 
the Administration and the majority in 
Congress have resorted during the 
present war, will ever become permanent 
precedents for the future; but expe- 
rience, the teachings of history, and the 
writings to which I have referred, de- 
monstrate the contrary to be true. 
Power is, in its nature, aggressive and 
encroaching; it is continually seeking 
for excuse to transgress the boundaries 
which have been placed around it; and 
it never yet failed to find a reason satis- 
factory to itself for following any exam- 
ple for its own extension. No free con- 
stitution can be safe when the maxim 
‘obsta principiis’ has been relaxed, in 
its application to encroachments upon 
the rights of the people. 

The state of our section of the coun- 
try, after the South shall have become 
an independent nation, will afford con- 
tinual pretexts for the application of the 
precedents of the last three years. 
Slight points of resemblance will suffice 
to satisfy the consciences of those who 
are alone authorized to determine their 
validity. ‘One precedent creates an- 
other. They soon accumulate and be- 
come law. What yesterday was fact, 
to-day is doctrine. Examples are sup- 
posed to justify the most dangerous 
measures ; and where they do not suit 
exactly, the defect is supplied by analo- 
gy.’ And loudly as the opposition has 
protested against the usurpations which 
we have witnessed, the fallibility of hu- 
man nature under temptation is such, 
that we may be sure that even Demo- 
cratic presidents and legislators will find 
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themselves unable to resist the tempta- 
tions to follow the examples which have 
been set them. They are made of the 
same clay as their opponents ; and, even 
if we could expect them to be always in 
power, the liberties of the people are too 
precious to be staked on their disposi- 
tion to adhere to doctrines which they 
promulgated while in the minority. We 
have lost our faith in the consistency of 
politicians, since we have seen those who 
made themselves hoarse with denuncia- 
tions of General Jackson’s disobedience 
to the New-Orleans Court, quote it as 
a precedent for suppressing the adminis- 
tration of justice throughout the whole 
land, and have heard from the lips of 
men who thwarted and embarrassed Mr. 
Polk, in every way, during the Mexican 
war, that hostile criticisms on the ad- 
ministration, in time of war, subject an 
offender to martial law, and imprison- 
ment, exile, or death, as a court-martial 
may determine. 

Only entire remodelling of the funda- 
mental law can insure us against future 
encroachments of Federal and Execu- 
tive power of the same character as 
those to which we have been compelled 
to submit, or even guarantee us against 
a new disturbance by the operation of 
the same causes which have cloven the 
nation asunder. Why, then, should we 
desire to retain an instrument which 
must immediately undergo such import- 
ant changes? Will it not be far better, 
under the circumstances which will at- 
tend the dissolution of the Union, to con- 
struct a new Union under a new Consti- 
tution, rather than to struggle under the 
burdens and embarrassments, and expose 
ourselves to the strifes and dangers, 
which will attend the attempt to galvan- 
ize the old Constitution into life ? 

It has been asserted and believed by 
many that the conflicting interests of 
the States would render a new Union 
impossible if we should abandon the old 
one; but I opine that this belief has its 
origin in the same source from which 
are derived many other crude and erro- 
neous ideas, thoughtlessly accepted by 
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the community; I mean the necessity 
of keeping the people spurred up to the 
point, where they will endure the fright- 
ful sacrifices which the war has demand- 
ed at their hands. And the warlike at- 
titude of the Democratic party has here- 
tofore prevented those theories’ from 
undergoing that thorough investigation 
which would prove their fallacy. In 
truth, the general prevalence of the 
opinion that a new Union would be im- 
practicable, and the alarm which it ex- 
cites throughout the whole country, af- 
ford a sufficient refutation of its sound- 
ness. For those who assert that a dis- 
ruption of the Union must be perma- 
nent, always lay the venue of the ap- 
prehended objection to its restoration in 
some other locality than their own neigh- 
borhood. The citizen of Illinois, for in- 
stance, knowing how vital Union is to 
all his interests, is incited to the most 
desperate efforts, and reconciled to the 
most prodigious sacrifices to preserve 
the present Union, by the fear that if it 
shall be once abandoned, New-York will 
not consent to form a new one; while 
the citizen of New-York, animated by 
precisely the same sentiments, has his 
fears aroused in precisely the same man- 
ner respecting the apprehended action 
of Illinois. But what will hinder these 
two States or the other States from 
forming a connection which all the citi- 
zens of each of them desire to consum- 
mate, when all are left free+ to act their 
own pleasure? We have the old Con- 
stitution as our model, the most perfect 
form of popular government that ever 
was devised, and the present: defects of 
which are attributable principally to de- 
partures from its spirit and intentions, 
and to the altered circumstances of the 
country. The changes which it needs, 
although of pressing necessity, and of 
the highest importance, are but few in 
number, and experience has pointed 
them out plainly. Doubtless the proper 
method of remedying the evils of the 
existing system will excite sufficient dif- 
ferences of opinion, to render it difficult 
to agree upon it, if each State shall be 
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called on to act separately on each 
proposition, with the knowledge that its 
dissent will only result in a negative 
vote against a measure that a certain 
number of negatives will defeat. But 
if we shall commence de novo, and fol- 
low the example set us by our forefa- 
thers in forming the existing Constitu- 
tion, the result will be very different ; a 
convention will be held and a system 
adopted which will become binding be- 
tween those States which shall ratify it, 
whenever a certain number shall have 
done so. Those which are not satisfied 
with the action of the majority, will then 
find themselves reduced to the alterna- 
tive of yielding their preferences, or re- 
maining outside of the Union. 

This experiment was tried before, with 
a success which encourages us to repeat 
it, especially as the risks which attended 
it proceeded from apprehensions which 
time has in a great measure confirmed, 
and which it will be the main object of 
the new Constitution to remove. There 
is, in truth, but one question which will 
produce any serious conflict of interest, 
and that relates to the remedy for an 
evil now gigantic in its injustice and 
mischievous results; I mean the equal 
representation of the States in the Sen- 
ate. No doubt the larger States will 
insist that under the new form of gov- 
ernment there should be some approxi- 
mation between the ratio of population 
and representation, either by consolida- 
tion of some of the minor States, or by a 
system similar to that which prevails in 
the Germanic confederation, where sev- 
eral petty powers, although sovereigns 
and the political equals of the others, 
unite for the purposes of representation. 
But this question, though it may arouse 
considerable warmth of feeling in the 
localities which will be called on to yield 
some of the disproportionate power and 
exaggerated importance which they have 
enjoyed, is of limited and local applica- 
tion, and cannot alone prevent an ulti- 
mate adjustment upon equitablé princi- 
ples. Fortunately for the country, the 
regions to be principally affected by it 
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are those preéminently distinguished for 
their devotion to the principle of union 
and willingness to endure every sacrifice 
to maintain it. 

If actual separation between the two 
sections shall be accomplished, the re- 
construction of our Union, with the de- 
fects and injustices of the present sys- 
tem removed, and with adequate guar- 
antees against sectional quarrels in the 
future, will open the door for the volun- 
tary return of the South, which we may 
be sure will never take place, if we shall 
attempt to preserve the existing Consti- 
tution. But will the South, once sepa- 
rated from us, be ever willing to reiinite 
with us, under any system of govern- 
ment? This question cannot be an- 
swered with the same certainty as the 
other, because we are ignorant of one of 
the principal elements of the problem 
which it presents. The commercial and 
political interests of each section render 
union in some form as desirable to 
one as to the other; and in the conduct 
of their public affairs, men are generally 
influenced by their material interests 
rather than their passions. Should such 
prove to be the case with the people of 
the two sections, when the war between 
them shall terminate and the angry feel- 
ings of both sides shall be allowed to 
subside, we may be certain that the 
same causes which will impel the North- 
ern States irresistibly into union with 
each other, will produce the same effect 
between the Northern and Southern fed- 
erations, and that a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of all points of difference will be 
neither difficult nor protracted. The 
only material question is, Will they de- 
sire to reiinite? And its answer de- 
pends entirely on the extent to which 
the people of each section will suffer 
themselves to be influenced, by the pas- 
sions and prejudices generated by the 
war. If these cannot be allayed so that 
they will desire to live together, when 
each section is left free to determine the 
question for itself, we may be sure that 
the experiment of compelling them to 
live together by force will fail. And in 
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that case we must resign ourselves as 
best we may to the inevitable separa- 
tion, thankful that we have saved our 
State organizations, and with them our 
liberties and a portion of our wealth and 
our manhood, from the gulf which now 
threatens to sweep them all irretrieva- 
bly into chaos. 

I take leave of the subject with a pain- 
ful sense of inability to do it even scant 
justice, within the limits to which I 
have been necessarily restricted. I have 
scarcely done more than to glance at the 
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Human government must be adminis- 
tered by men, and no government ever 
yet existed which could provide for all 
the wants of its subjects ; consequently, 
as far as possible, the individual citizen 
must be left to provide for himself those 
things which he needs, or thinks he re- 
quires—he must be left free to act for 
himself. Experience has proven that 
governments which undertake to pro- 
vide for the individual citizens miserably 
fail, and that the less they interfere with 
the action of their subjects the better 
for both ruler and people. The free ac- 
tions of men subject to the great law of 
morals, best secure the happiness of 
all. As government, that it may exist 
at all, must interfere more or less with 
the actions of its citizens, the extent of 
it must depend on the comparative wis- 
dom of the ruler over that of the great 
mass of the community, and must vary 
with it. The moral character of the 
community as yielding voluntary obedi- 
ence to constituted authority, and the 
law by which it speaks, determines the 
extent of the freedom the people are 
capable of enjoying. Perfect freedom is 
possible only in a perfect moral govern- 
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important questions I have undertaken 
to consider, and to present to my reader 
hints and suggestions, from which he 
can himself fill up this mere outline of 
a discussion. It only remains for me to 
disclaim the right to speak in behalf of 
any party or any distinctive section of a 
party. What I have written is entitled 
to no other weight than such as it may 
derive from the arguments by which its 
conclusions are supported. Si valet, va- 
let ratione non jure. 
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ment; political freedom must depend on 
wise administration of wise laws, over an 
obedient people; for, inasmuch as dis- 
obedience must be restrained and pre- 
vented, the violation of law involves the 
application of force to compel obedience, 
and thus takes away the freedom of ac- 
tion from offenders. Human laws have 
nothing to do with motives, except as 
connected with overt action ; with opin- 
ions governments have no right to inter- 
fere. Freedom of thought belongs to 
man by his very nature ; freedom of ac- 
tion is his due, while he observes the 
law. As governments exist of neces- 
sity, and are intended to secure human 
welfare, they must be administered for 
the benefit of the people; but, at the 
same time, they derive their authority 
from no consent of the governed. The 
selection of one ruler rather than an- 
other may depend upon consent, but the 
authority by which the one selected 
rules is the inexorable law and condition 
of human existence. 

The duty of the citizen to be free 
originates from the fact, that as a sub- 
ject Of moral government, he is a free 
moral agent, and that to act well as such 
he must be politically free. 
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The liberties of the freeman, then, are 
not derived from the grants of kings or 
emperors, but are inherent in the citi- 
zen as a citizen, inasmuch as government 
exists for him, and not he for the gov- 
ernment. But while this is true in the- 
ory, political freedom as.a practical fact 
has been secured by a long contest with 
rulers, who have perverted the powers 
of the government intrusted to them 
for the benefit of the community, to 
their own selfish purposes, until they 
deny all obligations and claim that the 
people exist for them, and not they for 
the people; in fact, asserting the power 
of the master over slaves, of the person 
over property, instead of the reciprocal 
obligations of ruler and ruled. In the 
long contest for freedom, the contending 
parties have frequently asserted princi- 
ples completely opposite and irreconcila- 
ble, the ruler claiming the right to rule 
for himself, without any regard to the 
welfare of the community ; while the 
people have denied all the duties of obe- 
dience to authority, and have thrown off 
all restraints. But history teaches us 
that usurping and despotic rulers have 
controlled for the most part the affairs of 
nations, and that good men have been 
forced to wage a constant warfare with 
authority to enforce the obligations of 
rulers to their subjects, asserting these 
duties in the name of human rights. 
The divine right of kings, and the in- 
alienable rights of man, are the two op- 
posite extremes in the theory of govern- 
ment, both asserting human selfishness 
as a law to itself, and thus asserting a 
falsehood. 

The history of modern civilization is 
a relation of the struggle of freedom 
with arbitrary rule, now advancing, now 
receding, the contending hosts swaying 
back and forth with never-ceasing strug- 
gle. In the growth of humanity, the 
grand fundamental principle of freedom 
hs been constantly developing, that lit- 
erty can only exist under the condition 
of constituted authority, and institutions 
established as checks against absolute 
power anywhere, whether in monarchs, 
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populace, or people. It cannot trust to 
human weakness to guard against its 
own selfishness, and therefore will not 
expose those placed in authority to the 
temptation of ruling by their own judg- 
ments and wills, but establishes the law 
by which they must regulate their con- 
duct. It acknowledges no plea of neces- 
sity for wrong action, it stands by the 
grand moral axiom, ‘Thou shalt not do 
evil that good may come,’ as being as 
true in politics as in morals, declaring 
also that ‘ obedience is better than sacri- 
fice.’ It is this law-established, law- 
regulated, and law-guarded freedom that 
so long has been, and is now, the glory 
of Englishmen. The Americans claimed 
that they also possessed it, and that 
constitutional liberty only truly existed 
in these United States—a boast that now 
causes the American to hang his head 
in shame, when he is pointed to the fact 
that his personal liberty exists at the 
will of some party chieftain or military 
ruler, who sets at defiance all constitu- 
tional requirements, and makes his own 
will the law. The ‘sie volo, sic jubeo, 
stet pro ratione voluntas, of the sati- 
rist, is realized nineteen centuries later, 
in free America. Did the great expound- 
er of the Constitution foresee this day ? 
In his speech upon the President's 
Protest, he uttered these memorable 
words ;* 


‘Tue first object of a free people is the 
preservation of their liberty, and liberty is 
to be preserved by maintaining constitution- 
al restraints and just divisions of political 
power. All republics, all govern- 
ments of law, must impose numerous limi- 
tations and qualifications of authority, and 
give many positive and many qualified rights. 
In other words, they must be subject to rule 
and regulation. This is the very essence of 
free political institutions. 

‘The spirit of liberty is indeed a bold and 
fearless spirit ; but it is also a sharp-sighted 
spirit; it is a cautious, sagacious, discrimi- 
nating, far-seeing intelligence; it is jealous 
of encroachment, jealous of power, jealous 
of man. It demands checks; it seeks for 


* Ses Webster’s Speeches, vol. iv. p. 122. 
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guards ; it insists on securities ; it intrenches 
itself behind strong defences, and fortifies 
itself with all possible care against the as- 
saults of ambition and passion. It does not 
trust the amiable weaknesses of human na- 
ture, and therefore will not permit power to 
overstep its prescribed limits, though bene- 
volence, good intent, and patriotic purpose 
come along with it. Neither does it satisfy 
itself with flashy and temporary resistance 
to its legal authority. Far otherwise. It 
seeks for duration and permanence. It looks 
before and after ; and, building on the ex- 
perience of ages that are past, it labors dili- 
gently for the benefit of ages that are to come. 
This is the nature of constitutional liberty ; 
and this is owr liberty if we will rightly un- 
derstand and preserve it.’ 

In the long contest of the Commons 
of England against the absolutism of 
royalty, there is no one thing which they 
so firmly demanded, so persistently main- 
tained, as the right of every freeman to 
his individual personal freedom. Other 
nations had contended for the rights of 
the people, but the English demanded 
the liberties and privileges of an Eng- 
lishman. Hebrew legislation threw a 
particular guard around the life of the 
citizen —for blood there could be no 
atonement but by the life of the mur- 
derer ; Roman law regarded the citizen 
as but a part of the state, and to the 
state sacrificed the individual; but it is 
the glory of the English law that the 
freeman is a free man, for whom the 
state itself exists, and that he is to know 
no master but the law of the land, which 
rules alike over king, and noble, and 
freeman, and villain. And this they 
claimed at Runnymede, when they ex- 
torted from King John the Magna Charta 
of England, and thereby declared ‘ that 
no freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, 
or disseised, or outlawed, or banished, 
or any ways destroyed ; nor will we pass 
upon him, or commit him to prison, un- 
less by the legal judgment of his peers, 
and the law of the land. We will sell 
to no man, we will deny to no man, or 
delay justice and right.’ The right of 
the freeman to the custody of his own 
person is a principle announced in the 
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fundamental law of no other nation, 
except that of England and our own. 
French Constitutions have spoken grand- 
iloquently of the rights of man; but of 
the rights of a single man, one humble 
individual, they cared not, they look- 
ed only at the aggregated mass-of so- 
ciety, not at the particles which compos- 
ed it.* As a consequence, the English, 
by always aiming at practicable ends, 
and striking at definite wrongs, succeed- 
ed in securing practical freedom, appar- 
ently caring nothing for mere abstract 
rights, but always demanding the rights, 
liberties, and privileges of the English 
subject. 

It was a consequence of this spirit 
that in all their contests with the crown 
and the royal prerogative they sought 
legal securities for legal rights, and con- 
stantly set up barriers against the op- 
pressive power of those placed in author- 
ity, by enactment after enactment, de- 
claration after declaration, until ideas 
ripened into institutions, and rights 
passed into liberties, confirmed and se- 
cured by laws, and, at last, law became 
the only recognized authority of the 
realm, 

It is one thing to declare that the 
citizen is entitled to certain rights, that 
he shall not be arrested nor imprisoned, 
except as a penalty for wrong-doing, at 
the will of officers appointed only to 
administer the law, not to rule for them- 
selves, nor to gratify their own passion- 
ate tempers. 

Several systems of law have provided 
a remedy against the unlawful imprison- 
ment of one private citizen by another, 
but it is the peculiar boast of the Eng- 
lish Constitution, not only to have de- 
clared the exemption of the citizen from 
illegal detention by royal order and state 
authority, but persistently to have main- 
tairied that principle in practical exer- 
cise. Let that right of exemption from 
illegal detention be asserted and main- 
tained by any people, and they will be 
a free people by the necessary result of 
things; let that principle alone continue 

* See French Constitutions of 1793 and 1848, 
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in active operation among any people, 
and they will become a free people, de- 
veloping into the full stature of perfect 
political as well as civil freedom. But 
in all history, the difficulty has been to 
secure the citizen from arrest and illegal 
detention for political reasons, or reasons 
of state, so called. 

The law of Rome, as it has come down 
to us, evidently originated among a peo- 
ple claiming to be free, as we find the 
principles of freedom here and there as- 
serted, in a code which declares the will 
of the emperor to be the law.* The 
rule that no man shall be committed to 
prison, unless convicted of some offence, t 
is one that must have had its origin in 
the ideas and habits of a free people, 
while the declaration that the will of the 
emperor is the law, shows how completely 
all freedom had departed. Against the 
illegal confinement of one citizen by an- 
other, the Roman law provided a writ, 
to be issued by the preetor, requiring 
the body of the person confined to be 
brought before him, that the cause of 
the imprisonment might be inquired into, 
so that there should be no secret or ma- 
licious imprisonment. This writ was 
given for the protection of liberty, that 
freemen should not be retained in cus- 
tody by any body. Any person might 
apply for the writ, for no one was to be 
forbidden to favor liberty. 

But from what we know of the course 
of affairs in the Roman state, this writ 
afforded no protection to the citizen 
from arrest and illegal confinement by 
the higher officers of state, for so-called 
political reasons; and in the best days 
of the republic we know that citizens 
who were unpopular, or who were of- 
fensive to the patricians, were impris- 
oned with no hope of release except by 
the favor of their captors. The przetor’s 
writ would not reach the case of those 
who were imprisoned for reasons of 


* ‘Quod principi placuit, habet vigorem legis.’ 

+ ‘Nullus in carcerem, priusquam convincatur, 
omnino vinciatur.’—Code 9, 3, 2. 

+ Digest, T. 29, L. 43: ‘De homine libero exhi- 
bendo.’ 
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state. Among strangers, the exclama- 
tion, ‘I am a Roman citizen,’ was a pro- 
tection from all illegal detention, but at 
Rome itself it often had no such power. 

In the early history of modern Eu- 
rope, we find that Arragon had been 
most successful in declaring and main- 
taining the rights of freemen. It had 
for a time that great political establish- 
ment, which we may almost call a mod- 
ern discovery in statesmanship, an in- 
dependent judiciary, authorized to pass 
upon and annul, by declaring illegal, the 
acts both of king and Cortez. This 
principle of constitutional law has been 
claimed as an American discovery, but 
was exemplified in the Constitution of 
Arragon eight centuries ago. The writ 
of manifestation issued by the Justicia- 
ry of Arragon, was a security for per- 
sonal freedom. Modelled upon the Ro- 
man writ of ‘ Hxhibition,’ the Arragon- 
ese writ ‘wrested the prisoner from the 
hands of the royal officers, that he might 
not suffer any illegal violence; not that 
he was set at liberty by this process, 
because the merits of his case were still 
to be inquired into; but was publicly 
detained, irstead of being, as it were, 
concealed ; and the charge against him 
was investigated, not suddenly, or with 
passion, but in calmness and according 
to law.’* This writ was designed to se- 
cure the same benefits now obtained by 
the English writ of habeas corpus. The 
American writ seems to have no such 
force. 

The freemen of merry England, claim 
ing at Runnymede their rights and lib- 
erties, asserted the great principle, that 
their persons and property were under 
the protection of the law, and were not 
subject to the arbitrary will of any man, 
and they required the assent of their 
king to that principle as one of the fun- 


* Hallam’s ‘ Middle Ages,’ ch. 4, Spain. As far 
as I can find, the modern Spanish law has no sucl: 
writ, and in fact such constitutional provisions would 
not have comported at all with the despotism of 
Charles the Fifth and Philip the Fourth. Spain lost 
her freedom and all her free institutions in her wars 
with the Moors. Intolerance is the natural ally of 
despotism, 
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damental maxims of government. To 
secure the personal freedom of indivi- 
duals, they adopted the writ of habeas 
corpus, which, like the Roman writ of 
‘Exhibition,’ required the body of the 
freeman to be produced before the judges, 
that the causes of the imprisonment 
might be inquired into, so that it might 
judicially appear whether the freeman 
was lawfully or unlawfally confined. This 
writ was the privilege of the freeman 
only, and did not belong to the serf or vil- 
lain; and the rule was the same under 
the Roman law, the slave was not entitled 
to the exhibitory writ of the przetor. 
The long struggle to establish and se- 
cure the rights of freemen in England 
will be found to have turned upon the 
two points of security to the person from 
all illegal restraints, and the security of 
the freeman’s property from all illegal 
exactions. All other questions were 
subsidiary to these two as fundamental. 
While on the Continent kings and em- 
perors gradually accumulated all the 
power of the state into their own hands, 
until Louis the Fourteenth of France 
could truly say, ‘ L’etat c’est moi,’ I am 
the state; in England, on the contrary, 
limitations were constantly placed upon 
the royal prerogative, until England 
became completely governed by laws, a 
state in which the law was master, and 
the ‘ Fiend Discretion’ was entirely ban- 
ished. The history of England, since 
the days of Magna Charta, is a hi-tory 
of the rise of representative government, 
seeking to secure liberty by and through 
law. And in the long contest of the 
Commons with the crown, and the des- 
potic tendencies of Tudors and Stuarts, 
we may truly say that the central point, 
around which the battle waged the 
longest and the fiercest, was the habeas 
corpus, or the freeman’s right to be se- 
cure in his person from all illegal seizures 
and detention. When, therefore, Eng- 
lishmen speak of the habeas corpus, they 
refer to that great prerogative writ by 
which the judicial tribunals of the coun- 
try inquire into the cause of a freeman’s 
imprisonment, and the name of the writ 
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stands for the right it is intended to 
secure. 

In this country, which moderate men 
might say was fast hastening to despot- 
ism, but for the historic recollection of 
Charles the First and his Puritan suc- 
cessors, and the issue thereof, great ob- 
jections are made (by that radical class 
who are the true supporters of absolut- 
ism, because they will admit of no dif- 
ferences of opinion) to the constant ap- 
peal to the privilege of the writ of ha- 
beas corpus in time of war. By many 
the objection is made from ignorance of 
the true nature and object of the writ, 
and that by some whose duty it is to 
know better. 

The writ of habeas corpus is not, as 
many prejudiced persons suppose, a 
writ of general jail delivery, to release 
crimina's from their just liability to pun- 
ishment. <A prisoner taken in war, and 
kept by the public authorities in confine- 
ment, is not entitled to be discharged 
from imprisonment, if the fact appear 
that he is held as a prisoner of war.* 
If the fact appear by the petition, the 
writ will not be granted; if it »ppear 
by the return at the hearing, the prison- 
er will be recommitted, The writ is the 
privilee of the citizen, and not of a pub- 
lic enemy. As was said by the English 
judges, when application was made on 
behalf of some Spanish sailors who had 
been taken as prisoners, were alterward 
induced to serve on a merchantman, on 
its return voyage to Engiand, and then 
traitorously turned over as prisoners 
again: they are alien enemies, prisoners 
of war, not entitled to the privileges of 
Englishmen, much less to be set at lib- 
erty on a habeas corpus. So an alien 

enemy domiciled in this country may be 
required, if the laws so provide, to lo- 
cate where theauthorities may prescribe, 
or to give bail for good behavior, and 
may even be committed to prison, but 
the writ will not deliver him. Many 
aliens were imprisoned under the Alien 


* Anon, 2 Wm. Blackstone’s Rep. 1324. 2 Ld. 
Kenyon. Note 473. Rex vs. Schiever, 2 Burrowes, 
765. 
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and Sedition laws; and during our last 
war with Great Britain, under the stat- 
ute, Englishmen domiciled in this coun- 
try were required to remove from the 
sea-board, and upon refusal were arrest- 
ed, but the writ did not release them 
from confinement.* Neitker does the 
writ deliver any person confined by vir- 
tue of a legal warrant, issued by a ma- 
gistrate having jurisdiction te commit a 
prisoner for violation ef law. The ob- 
ject of the writ is ‘to inquire not into 
the legality of the arrest, for the wreng 
must have been’ perpetrated before the 
privilege of the writ is prayed, but to 
inquire into the lawfulness of the deten- 
tion and imprisonment. Citizens in the 
military service of the country are sub- 
ject to military law, as prescribed by 
Congress; or in England by the Mutiny 
Act. Soldiers are tried by couris-mar- 
tial, and the judicial tribunals cannot 
interfere with the action of such courts, 


while they confine their action to such | 


persens only as are subject to their 
jurisdiction. If this jurisdiction be ex- 
ceed sd, the rights ef the citizen are viv- 
lated, and he is entitled to recompense, 
Neither are the merits or demerits of 
the arrest inquired into, except so far as 
the legality of the detention is to be de- 
termined. Whether the party who holds 
the petitioner or prisoner in custody has 
been guilty of a flagrant outrage upon 
the rights of a freeman, or has only done 
his duty, is a matter not determined 
upon the hearing or return of a writ of 
habeas corpus. It is not the jailer who 
is required ‘ to do, receive, and be sub- 
ject to,’ but the prisoner ; he is required 
to be exhibited, manifested, and pro- 
duced before the proper judicial tribu- 
nal, there to submit te, do, and receive, 
subjiciendum, faciendum, et recipien- 
dum, what the law may determine, And 
yet the Attorney-General of the United 
States was guilty of the flagrant blunder 
of stating, in his opinion given to the 
President, that it was the custodian, nor 

* Alien Law of 1798; 1 Stat. 575. Lockington’s 


Case, 5 Am. Law Journal, 301. Folkein vs. Critero, 
13 East R. 457. 
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the prisoner, who was to submit to, do, 
and receive.* Those who were acquaint- 
ed with the legal qualifications of Mr. 
Bates, were not surprised at his gross 
error; but his old acquaintances of the 
days of President Jackson’s Protest, 
might well wonder to see his former 
principles so readily surrendered at 
party bilding. Webster’s speech upon 
the Protest met the warm approbation of 
Edward Bates, opposing Jackson’s Ad- 
ministration, but Attorney-General Bates 
had a cause to serve, excuses to find for 
wrong action, and what he was required 
to seek he was sure to find. 

We have stated that the writ of Aa- 
beas corpus is not designed to di-charge 
certain classes of persons, that it is not a 
writ ef general jail-delivery, as many 
suppose ; on the contrary, it may be- 
come a writ of general commitment, and 
of inquiry into a whole catalogue of of- 
fences. In its practical application, it 
may become a writ of general inquiry 
into all the plans and details of a con- 
spiracy; for the evidence which shows 
that one man is wrongly detained in 
prison, may also develop the fact that 
others may justly be committed to stand 
trial at the bur of public justice, for the 
crimes they have committed ; \ixe the 
fairies’ mirror, it may lighten the durk- 
ness under which crime has buried it- 
self, and expose the action of those who 
had veiled themselves in secrecy 

Let us take a case, and run it through 
its practical operations, when fo lowed 
out by those who, while yiclding obe- 
dience to the laws, are ferreting out 
crime. Let it be the Emmett McDonald 
case, which excited some interest in the 
early period of the war. McDonald was 
taken at Camp Jackson, and, rcfu-ing 
to give his parole, was held in custody, 
and applied to the United States District 
Judge for the writ of habeas corpus, 
which was issued. To avoid the effect 
of the writ, the prisoner was kidnapped, 
and taken by force to the State of IIli- 
nois, by order of Captain Lyon. Gene- 
ral Harney, to whom the writ was di- 


* Attorney-General’s Opinion, p. 8 
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rected, did not produce the body of the 
prisoner, in answer to the command of 
the writ, but undertook to show that he 
was detained as a prisoner of war, taken 
at Camp Jackson, among a body of men 
guilty of treason. Had the body been 
brought forward, and the same facts re- 
turned, what would have been the legal 
consequences ? As Missouri was not 
officially at war, had not seceded, the 
fact that he was lawfully held as a 
prisoner of war would have been denied, 
and the fact could not have been proved, 
as no proclamation had been issued to 
armed bodies in Missouri, under the 
statute, commanding them to disperse. 
The remaining fact required to be tried, 
had McDonald been guilty of treason? 
As he was taken in arms, there could 
be but one question: Were the militia at 
Camp Jackson assembled with treasona- 
ble purposes, and did the individuals 
there assembled know of that purpose, 
did McDonald know of it? That inquiry 
would have opened up the examination 
into the whole alleged conspiracy in Mis- 
souri, and perhaps out of it, and the 
Judge might have been compelled to 
issue bench-warrants for the arrest of 
Governor Jackson, members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, militia officers, and 
others, to stand a preliminary examina- 
tion upon the charge of treason. As 
soon as the fact appeared, on oath, be- 
fore the Judge, that the assembling of the 
militia, by the order of the Governor, 
was with treasonable designs, it became 
his duty to examine into that matter, 
and to have the Governor arrested with 
his companions, that, if probable cause 
existed, he should be committed to stand 
his trial for treason. Had it appeared 
that the overt act of treason had not 
been accomplished, but was only intend- 
ed, the Governor and those connected 
with him would have been put under 
heavy bonds to keep the peace, and not 
to take up arms or levy war, and in de- 
fault of bail might have been legally 
imprisoned. In this manner the whole 
conspiracy might have been unveiled, 
and under the forms of law, and in con- 
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formity with law, the guilty parties 
might have been brought to justice, so 
that no tongue could have gainsaid the 
action of the officers of the United States, 
and all mouths would have been stopped. 
But the military set at defiance the civil 
power in that as in other cases — that 
was a crime—was a blunder—the fatal 
consequences of which were seen in the 
subsequent history of affairs in Mis- 
souri.* Say we not well, then, when 
we declare the writ of habeas corpus to 
be a great examining writ, searching 
into dark places, bringing crimes to 
light? Noman can be wiser than the 
laws, and no one ever attempted so to 
be without injury to the state and mem- 
bers thereof, and in the end proving 
himself a fool. 

It is one thing to declare that freemen 
have certain rights and privileges, that 
they shall not be taken or imprisoned, 
nor passed upon, but by the law of the 
land or the judgment of their peers, and 
it is quite a different thing so to secure 
those rights of the freeman, that no one 
will dare to violate. them, that even 
royalty itself stands back, and finds it- 
self fastened by those thousand cords, 
each in itself weak, easily broken, but 
combined in action, fast pinning every 
limb and muscle. Jn the controversy, 
therefore, between the commons and the 
kings of England, it was the object of 
the people, not to secure a simple decla- 
ration of their rights, but to obtain se- 
curities for those rights—securities that 
the laws should not be violated by royal 
liars or royal saints, and that the privi- 
leges the law granted the law should 
protect. It was for these reasons they 
sought for so many confirmations of the 
Great Charter, and obtained, time afte: 
time, the royal sanction to laws pass- 
ed to secure the liberties of the subject, 
all the while denying that the king had 
any authority for any cause to suspend 
any of the laws of the realm, or to de- 
prive the meanest subject of any of the 
rights the law gave him. He must not 


* See General Harney’s letter to Adjutant General 
Thomas, of July, 1861. 
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take the property of the subject, except 
for taxes imposed by law, he must not 
imprison any one unless upon a lawful 
warrant specifying some legal cause of 
detention. The first Charles undertook 
to rule by his own mere will as his only 
rule of action, claiming that his own 
judgment of what was right and proper 
should be taken as the law for his peo- 
ple, claiming this by virtue of his royal 
prerogative, for the just and proper ex- 
ercise of which he was responsible only 
to God. He claimed the right divine to 
govern wrong. But the Commons of 
England were too wise in their day and 
generation to allow such assertions of 
prerogative to pass unquestioned, and too 
temperate to seek any redress, except that 
the laws gave them. ‘They appealed to 
the law as the common master and rul- 
er of king and people. 

When the Judges refused to discharge 
the members of the House of Commons 
imprisoned by the King’s warrant for 
words spoken in debate, pretending that 
the King’s warrant was a sufficient au- 
thority for the detention, the Commons 
took up the subject, and reaffirmed the 
rights, liberties, and privileges of Eng- 
lishmen. On Monday, April first, 1628, 
the House came to the following reso- 
lutions, without any dissenting veice : 

I. ‘That no freeman ought to be de- 
tained or kept in prison, or otherwise 
restrained by the command of the king, 
or privy council, or any other, unless some 
cause of the commitment, detainer, or 
restraint be expressed, for which by law 
he ought to be committed, detained, or 
restrained. 

Il. ‘That the writ of habeas corpus 
may not be denied, but ought to be 
granted to every man that is committed 
or detained in prison, or otherwise re- 
strained, though it be by the command 
of the king, the privy council, or any 
other, he praying the same. 

IIL. ‘That if any freeman be com- 
mitted or detained in prison, or otherwise 
restrained, by the command of the king, 

the privy council, or any other, no cause 
of such commitment, detainer, or re- 
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straint being expressed for which by law 
he ought to be committed, detained, or 
restrained, and the same be returned 
upon an habeas corpus, granted for the 
said party ; then he ought to be deliver- 
ed or bailed.’ . 

These resolutions of the Commons of 
England express fully the great princi- 
ples upon which the free institutions of 
England stand. That the law is the 
master all must serve, no matter what the 
rank or station, whether he be king or 
peer, franklin or peasant. ‘Legum min- 
istri, magistratus; legum_ interpretes, 
judices ; legum denique idcirco omnes 
servi sumus, ut liberi esse possimus.” 

Charles Stuart was unwilling to work 
in the harness of the law; he would be 
bound by no obligation but his own will. 
The Commons prosecuted Strafford for 
treason against the people of England, 
by ‘endeavoring, by his words, actions, 
and counsels, to subvert the fundamental 
laws of England and Ireland, and to in- 
troduce an arbitrary and tyrannical 
government.’ The King persisting in 
his ways, and acting in accordance with 
his own will, the people of England 
brought his head to the block as a warn- 
ing to all future times, that the king 
should not set himself above the law 
nor trample on the law-given liberties of 
his subjects. There has been no occa- 
sion in England to repeat the lesson. 

The resolutions of the Commons as- 
sert, as propositions of law, that by the 
laws of a free country no citizen or per- 
son should be detained in prison unless 
upon a lawful warrant, lawfully issued, 
expressing the cause of commitment, 
that the cause expressed must by law 
warrant the commitment; and that if 
no lawful cause appear, the party must 
be discharged or admitted to bail. 

It must be noted, what is often forgot- 
ten, the distinction between the law of 
arrest and the law of émprisonment. 
Any citizen or officer may arrest a crim- 
inal committing a crime, or in the im- 
mediate hot pursuit after the crime is 
committed, but he cannot imprison him ; 
that must be done by some judicial offi- 
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cer having authority to examine into the 
nature of the crime, and to issue the 
proper warrant for the commitment of 
the prisoner to stand trial. Traitors, 
levying war, may be captured by the 
army, and may be held or discharged as 
prisoners of war, but they can only be 
confined in jail as traiters by virtue of 
judicial warrants after due examination. 
Fhis distinction was overlooked by the 
Attorney-General, in his opinion upon 
the suspension of the habeas corpus, 
and by the Royal Professor of Law at 
Harvard, who should have known better. 
From Mr. Bates we expected nothing 
better, and were not disappointed. 

The action of the English Commons in 
their contest with the illegal and tyranni- 
eal acts of Charles the First, afterward 
took*expression in the so-called Petition 
of Right. Every scholar will recollect 
how the King attempted to avoid a full 
xssent to this Petition, having procured 
an opinion from some of the judges that 
he might exereise his discretion as to 
what things the necessity of the king- 
dom might exempt from the operation 
of the act, and how the Commons per- 
sisted, until the King gave the regular 
and formal approval, ‘Seit Dreit fait 
comme est-il desiré.” For this opinion 
of the judges, they were afterwards call- 
ed to account by the Commons. But 
the contest finally closed in civil war; 
the King would not consent to reign by 
law, simply, he determined to rule aé 
discretion ; and in eonjunction with his 
friends, attempted to subvert the funda- 
mental principles of English law and 
English freedom ; and upon the scaffold, 
Charles Stuart paid the penalty of his 
treason against the people of England. 
‘he law which gave to the king his pre 
rogative, and te the people their liber- 
ties, which put a difference between king 
and subject, and gave to one the author- 
ity to rule, and imposed upon the others 
the duty to obey, did not content the 
man who desired to be the absolute ruler 
over his subjects, accountable to none 
but himself for the appropriation of the 
moneys of the state, or the disposal of 
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the liberties of the freemen of England. 
The fiend ‘ Diseretion’ was the object of 
his idolatry; to her he made sacrifices ; 
she rewarded him according to his de- 
serts. Before the windows of White- 
hall the blood of Charles Stuart, the 
Royal Martyr and the Royal Liar, was 
poured out in expiation. Neeessity, the 
tyrant’s plea, was urged as the excuse 
for the erimes committed in the name 
of the king; but the sternest of all ne- 
cessities is, that the law shalk alone be 
the ruler, the freeman must obey ; that 
to no other master shall he bend the 
knee, at no other tribunal shall he an- 
swer for his acts. 

After the Restoration, was passed the 
so-called ‘Habeas Corpus Act,’ of 81 
Charles II. chap. 2. The provisions of 
that act are repeated in the statutes of 
nearly all the States of the Union. Its 
object was to give to every man arrested 
for a crime, or wpon any charge what- 
ever, the means of enforeing a speedy 
examination or trial, that men might 
not be long detained in prison, in such 
cases where they were bai!able, to their 
great charge and vexation. Its provi- 
sions have since been found effvetual, in 
the realm of England, to prevent illegal 
imprisonments of the freemen, and to 
secure the personal liberty of the sub- 
ject. And for preventing illegal impris- 
onments in prisons beyond seas, it was 
enacted ‘that no subject should be sent 
prisoner into Scotland, Ireland, Jersey, 
Guernsey, Tangier, or into posts, gar- 
risons, islands, er places beyond the seas 
which are or at any time hereafter shalt 
be within or without the dominivns of 
his majesty, his heirs or successors, and 
that every such imprisonment is hereby 
enaeted and adjudged to be Nlegal.’ And 
the parties, who should be guilty of im- 
prisoning parties by taking them out of 
England, were liable to the party injured 
in damages of not less than five hundred 
dollars, with treble costs, were prohibit- 
ed from holding any office of trust or 
profit, were made liable to the pains and 
penalties of the statutes of provision and 
premunire, and were made ‘incapable 
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of any pardon from the king, his heirs 
or successors, of the said forfeitures, loss- 
es, or disabilities, or any of them.’ 

How would the provisions of this act, 
designed to prevent illegal imprison- 
ment, affect the standing and condition 
of some of those high in office, in this 
land, who have arrested, or ordered the 
arrest of, citizens for no crime, and have 
carried them into distant States, and 
without examination, without confront- 
ing them with witnesses, or even making 
known the charges laid against them, 
have imprisoned these freemen in the 
bastiles of Forts Warren or Lafayette? 
Will the time soon come when such a 
statute shall grace the pages of the Sta- 
tute-Books of the United States? The 
history of the times has demonstrated 
its necessity. It is found that declara- 
tions of rights in the Constitution, and 
the simple authority to the courts of the 
United States to issue writs of habeas 
corpus, fail to protect the citizen when 
most he needs protection, and leave the 
liberties of the people at the will of any 
man, who has the insane courage to dare 
the crime of usurping the power of the 
despot. As our fathers resisted the 
stamp-tax, because the right to take 
one pound implied the right to take a 
thousand, so must we resist illegal im- 
prisonment of citizens, or we may see 
the day when one minister of state may 
issue fifty-four thousand warrants of ar- 
rest,* and the liberties of the American 
citizen exist no longer, in fact or in name. 

We ask pardon for dwelling thus upon 
the history of the principle of the free- 
dom of the citizen, but we are examin- 
ing the ultimate results of acts, and de- 
sire to trace the consequences of wrong- 
doing which, however small in the be- 
ginnings, end in the corruption of society, 
the destruction of liberties, and the over- 
turning of the state. The beginning of 
strife is as when one letteth out water ; 
but who may say what shall be the power 
of the outrushing torrent, when the fast- 
nesses give way, and the mighty forces 


* As was said to have been done by Cardinal 
Fleury. , 
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of the heaped-up waters in giant strength 
beat upon cottage wall and palace gate, 
and pour over the plain laughing in ver- 
dure, one wild wave of desolation. The 
opening in the dyke was small at the 
first, but the waves of ocean now race 
in fury over lands where towns and vil- 
lages smiled. 

The main principles which support the 
liberties of the citizen, are set forth in the 
Amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, as declaratory of the rights 
of the people. Those to which we par- 
ticularly refer are the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth Articles. These principles are, 
that the citizens shall be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seiz- 
ures ; that no warrants shall issue, but 
upon probable cause, supported by oath 
or affirmation, and particularly describ- 
ing the place to be searched, and the 
persons or things to be seized. That no 
person shall be held to answer for crime 
unless on presentment or indictment of 
a grand-jury, except in cases arising in 
the land or naval forces, or in the militia, 
when in actual service in time of war or 
public danger; nor shall any person be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property, with- 
out due process of law. That in all 
criminal prosecutions the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial, by an impartial jury of the State 
and district wherein the crime shall have 
been committed, which district shall have 
been previously ascertained by law, and 
to be informed of the nature and cause 
of the accusation, to be confronted with 
the witnesses against him. 

These provisions of the Constitution 
were adopted by men who had just come 
out of the fires of the Revolution, and 
who, during a seven years’ war, had 
seen these rights violated by both par- 
ties to the controversy, and yet, in adopt- 
ing the fundamental law of the land, they 
declared these principles so utterly at 
variance with the exercise of all tyran- 
nical authority, of all discretionary pow- 
er. It is of the very essence of despot- 
ism that the opinion of the ruler should 
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be the law, thus making his own will the 
rule of action. 

The great fundamental principle of free 
government is this, that political govern- 
ments, operating with the whole physi- 
cal force of the community, have nothing 
to do with the opinions of their subjects; 
that the citizen yielding an outward obe- 
dience to the laws, doing no overt act of 
wrong, is to be treated in all cases as a 
perfect man, and deserving the reward 
the law pronounces for well-doing ; con- 
sequently, that he is not to be restrained 
or kept in prison by the command of 
king, jury, or any other, unless it appear 
that he has been guilty of some violation 
of law, for which he ought to be re- 
strained. 

The question of that violation of law 
must be determined by tribunals estab- 
lished for that purpose, inquiring first 
into reasonable cause for detention for 
trial, and then putting the party upon 
trial. This, although commonly spoken 
of as the judicial department of the gov- 
ernment, is, as Montesquieu truly re- 
marks, part of the executive department, 
executing the laws upon and between 
individuals.* In this matter the Presi- 
dent has no other or greater authority 
than any sheriff or constable or marshal 
of the land. 

What is thus the theory of the English 
government is the declared rule of our 
Constitution, changeable only at the will 
of three fourths of the States. In Eng- 
land it is controlled by statutes backed 
up by the spirit of the people jealous of 
their liberties; in this country it is com- 
mitted by our fathers to the written 
words of that Constitution, which is the 
law to States and people alike through 
the whole breadth of the land, to that 
law which is above presidents, secretaries, 
whether of state or war, senators or 
representatives, judges or marshals, ay, 
even above the people of the United 


* Esprit des Lois, liv. xi. ch. vi.: ‘La puissance 
executrice de celles qui dependant du droit civil.’ 
‘Par la, il punit les crimes ou juge les differends 
des particuliers.’g 
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States themselves, until they change it 
in the manner itself has provided. 

This security from illegal arrest; this 
right to have a speedy examination and 
trial, to be confronted with the witness- 
es, and to be detained only upon war- 
rants issued upon oath, is the birthright 
of the American citizen. The ruler who, 
under the pretence of authority, violates 
these rights, is a traitor to freedom and 
hamanity; for he is poisoning the very 
well-springs of free society, making bitter 
the waters that are for the healing of 
the people. ‘No good men lose their 
self-respect in bowing to lawful authori- 
ty ; but when men cringe before a power 
whose limits they cannot know, obey 
when there is no legitimate authority to 
direct, they yield the prerogative of the 
freeman, and cease to be truly men.’ 
They who obey the law are the only 
true freemen ; he is a freeman whom the 
truth makes free. 

To secure the rights thus declared in, 
but not granted by, the Constitution, 
the law has provided actions to redress 
wrongs after they have been committed ; 
it provides also means to prevent their 
commission. To prevent illegal impris- 
onment, it has provided the writ of 
habeas corpus. If the judiciary act of 
the United States had not provided that 
its courts and judges might issue this 
writ, it might be a question whether the 
declaration of the Constitution that the 
privilege of the habeas corpus shall not 
be suspended, etc., would not have au- 
thorized the judges to issue such a writ 
as known at common law, although the 
statute had given them no such power. 

The Constitution, the supreme law of 
the land, having thus declared the rights 
of the citizen, the statute having provid- 
ed the means of protecting them, it is 
claimed that these rights can be taken 
away, the statute suspended, which af- 
fords the means of protection, and that 
this can be done, not by the power 
which enacted the statute, but by the 
officer, part of whose duty it is to sce 
the statute executed and carried into 
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effect. It is claimed that the President 
thus has the power of suspending ‘ the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus,’ 
and of imprisoning whom he will, for 
what cause he will. Into this claim of 
power it is our purpose to examine. 

There is one thing that must be borne 
in mind—in questions of power, as of au- 
thority, there can be no such thing as de- 
grees. The power exists or it does not, 
there is authority or there is not. This 
plain rule of logic, which requires an 
affirmative or negative answer to the 
proposition put, would have saved many 
an inconsequential argument about the 
royal prerogatives of kings and presi- 
dents, as well as constables and mar- 
shals, 

Now, has the President authority to 
imprison any one? If so, where does 
he obtain the power? Observe, we 
speak of the power to imprison, to de- 
tain in arrest, not of the power to arrest 
itself. The President, as the grand con- 
servator of the peace, has the same au- 
thority to arrest as would any private 
citizen, or, in some cases, as the mar- 
shals have by law. In some cases he 
would not have as much authority as a 
marshal of one of the districts, As com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy, 
he has such authority to arrest and de- 
tain those enlisted in the service of the 
United States, as the Articles of War 
may give. But citizens not in the mili- 
tary or naval service are not subject to 
answer to the military commander at 
any time; they can only be held by 

“judicial process, and then only to answer 
by presentment or indictment of a grand- 
jury. (Amendments, Art. V.) 

Can the President issue a warrant to 
arrest any citizen? if so, by what author- 
ity ? No such power is conferred by 
the Constitution, and as yet no statutes 
have granted it. And yet there are 
found men, of whom the country ex- 
pected be'ter, men who supported Web- 
ster and Clay and the giants of their day 
in their opposition to executive encroach- 
ments and the doctrines of the ‘ Protest,’ 

who can soberly, in the face of the Ame- 
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rican people, assert the doctrine that the 
President has authority to issue a war- 
rant to arrest a citizen, then to issue a 
warrant to imprison him, and then to 
refuse to obey the legal mandates of an 
officer appointed by law to try whether 
this citizen be legally imprisoned ; men 
who claim that the President, sworn to 
protect, defend, and preserve the law, 
may set the law at defiance; men who 
claim that the old prerogatives of Tudor 
and Stuart kings belong to the repub- 
lican Presidents of the United States. 
Put not your trust in princes, nor in the 
son of man in whom is no help. When 
Horace Binney is asserting such dogmas, 
we must plead the infirmities of his age 
in excuse for his deserting the cause of 
freedom and taking side with the prero- 
gative royal. Thomas Wentworth com- 
menced his career as an advocate of the 
rights of the English Commons; but he 
did not run long before the bilandish- 
ments of power captivated his fancy, and 
he bowed the knee to Charles Stuart, 
claiming the right divine to govern 
wrong. He loved the prerogative, and 
worshipped at the shrine of that Baal, 
power. Our day and generation is 
taught the lesson of human frailty, for 
the thing that has been is now. <A coup 
@état would’ bring forward many a 
Strafford to assist in the crushing out 
the liberties of his country. The world 
never saw the day that power, however 
arbitrary, could not find friends. 

By the English law the king, and his 
council or ministers, could issue war- 
rants for the arrest of individuals. It 
was one of those prerogative rights be- 
longing to him, in whom centred the 
whole sovereignty of the kingdom, and 
whose ancestor, as conqueror, could most 
truly say, ‘I am the State,’ and of whom 
the freemen of England held their rights, 
liberties, and privileges by gift and grant. 
Magna Charta, and the succeeding acts 
in support thereof, sufficiently teach us 
this. The language is: ‘We have also 
granted to all the freemen of our king- 
dom, for us and our heirs for ever, all 
the underwritten liberties, to have and 
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to hold to them and their heirs, of us 
and our heirs.’ And yet it was debated 
in later days whether the king’s minis- 
ters could issue a warrant of arrest at all, 
so strong had grown the spirit of liberty. 
The resolutions of the English Commons, 
which we have quoted, declared that no 
man ought to be detained by order of 
king, privy council, or any one, unless 
some lawful cause of committal be ex- 
pressed. Our Constitution makes it the 
fundamental law, ‘that no warrant shall 
issue but upon probable cause, support- 
ed by oath or affirmation.’ Is the Presi- 
dent authorized to administer oaths ? 
Not by the Constitution, and no law of 
Congress has authorized it. As he can- 
not administer the oath, how can he is- 
sue the warrant which must be support- 
ed by oath? His powers as chief of the 
police are of the same character with 
those of other officers appointed by law, 
no more nor less, and he is responsible 
in the same manner for the abuses of 
that power. 

The supporters of absolutism assume 
that the President possesses the prero- 
gatives of the English Crown, whereas 
our Constitution confers all the powers 
the king of England claimed as his royal 
prerogatives, the executing of the laws 
and negotiating treaties excepted, upon 
Congress. All the discretion allowed by 
the Constitution is conferred upon the 
legislative body, by giving it the author- 
rity to make all laws necessary and pro- 
per for carrying into executiun all the 
powers vested by the Constitution in the 
government of the United States, or in 
any department or officer thereof. ‘Un- 
der our system, all who exercise power 
are bound to show, when questioned, by 
what authority it is exercised. The Ex- 
ecutive cannot, and no department, ex- 
cept the legislative, can exercise any 
power without express grant by the 
Constitution or by authority of law; a 
noble and wise provision, full of most 
important consequences.’ It is the the- 
ory of the English law, that the king 
can do no wrong; but the President of 
the United States is but an officer of the 
government, liable, both civilly and crim- 
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inally, for his wrongful acts. When sued 
in a court of law for a trespass, he can 
plead no royal prerogative or right di- 
vine, and Congress cannot grant him an 
indemnity, except it be to pay the judg- 
ment recovered against him. In Eng- 
land no one, duke, peer, or peasant, can 
plead the king’s commands for any injury 
to an individual, or for a crime against 
the state. The king may pardon the 
criminal, but not the crime. His pardon 
is no justification, it confesses the of- 
fence. 

In all that we have said we have spo- 
ken of the President as the chief officer 
of the government, whose duty is to ex- 
ecute the laws that Congress may enact. 
If Congress had never passed any laws, 
he could have had no armies to com- 
mand, no revenues to collect, no moneys 
to expend, no officers to appoint, the 
very government itself could net have 
gone into operation. When Congress 
did act, and passed the proper laws, the 
machinery began to move, as the steam, 
when admitted, drives the engine. 

We say that the President has no 
power to imprison any citizen, except in 
obedience to a Jawful warrant issued by 
an officer appointed for that purpose, and 
that officer, as he must act upon evidence 
presented upon oath, and decide that 
there is reasonable cause, in law, for im- 
prisonment, must be a judicial officer of 
some grade, and must bold his authority 
by virtue of some act of Congress. The 
President, not being a judicial officer, 
cannot issue & warrant to arrest a citi- 
zen to take him before a judicial officer 
for examination. And what the Presi- 
dent himself cannot do, the members of 
his Cabinet cannot do, uniil some statute 
vests them with judicial authority to 
hear and decide upon the guilt or in- 
nocence of citizens accused of offences 
ayainst the laws. 

As no warrant can issue, except on 
probable cause, supported by oath, de- 
scribing the place to be searched, the 
person or thing to be seized, it follows 
that no citizen can be legally arrested 
and imprisoned, except upon a warrant, 
and to prevent illegal arrests and iwpris- 
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onments, among other remedies, the writ 
of habeas corpus is provided. 

When we say the President has no 
power to arrest and imprison any citi- 
zen, we speak of lawful authority, not of 
ability to command wrong-doing by sub- 
ordinates, whose offices are held at his 
beck and nod. The authority to arrest 
implies the corresponding obligation to 
submit to arrest: if the officer legally 
arrest the citizen, the citizen must obey 
the authority which claims the custody 
of his person. But where is the law 
which imposes an obligation upon a 
citizen, who has committed no crime, 
to permit himself to be seized by the 
President or any other officer, and haul- 
ed through the streets and imprisoned 
in a filthy dungeon? It is the known 
and well-understood law that all illegal 
violence the citizen may resist, even to 
the taking the life of the person com- 
mitting the assault, if that be necessary 
to preserve his own life; he may repel 
force by force. Now, what statute gives 
authority to arrest, without warrant, one 
who has committed no crime, and to 
whom no crime is imputed, against whom 
no charge, upon oath, is made? Where, 
in the Constitution, is any sach authori- 
ty given? in what article is it specified ? 
by what statute is it enforced? The 
Constitution establishes the office of 
President, and vests in him the execu- 
tive power. But what is the execu- 
tive power? The power that executes. 
What? ‘The laws. So that, at last, we 
come up to the same old conclusion, the 
law. Did not the old prophet well say, 
‘Obedience is better than sacrifice’ ? 

But it is claimed by some, and direct- 
ly asserted too, that ‘the power to im- 
prison, and to deny or delay 2 discharge 
from imprisonment, is an executive pow- 
er.’ It is upon this proposition the whole 
theory of Mr. Binney’s pamphlet is based. 
It is the key to this position of his whole 
line of argument; if it be taken or turn- 
ed, the whole falls. 

The respect due to Mr. Binney’s char- 
acter forbids the supposition that he is 
merely playing upon words, and endeay- 
oring to carry a point by the false use of 
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the term ‘executive power.’ We must 
therefore assume that he uses the term 
in its ordinary sense of executive, as dis- 
tinguished from judicial power. How- 
ever much we may be astonished at the 
assertion, we must admit that it is bold- 
ly made, however weakly supported by 
argument. Horace Binney stood by 
Webster, Clay, and Calhoun, and that 
noble band who stood by the Constitu- 
tion in the days of the ‘ President’s Pro- 
test,’ and asserted the true principles 
of well-regulated constitutional liberty 
against the encroachments of executive 
power, and the madness of party en- 
thusiasm. Alas, how fallen! 

We deny in toto the proposition that 
the power to imprison, or deny or delay 
a discharge from imprisonment, is an 
executive power; on the contrary, we 
assert that it is entirely a judicial power. 
In this country, where the written Con- 
stitution is the supreme law, and the 
courts have authority to refuse to exe- 
cute any law conflicting with the Con- 
stitution, the judicial authority is looked 
upon principally as the interpreter of the 
law, ‘legum interpretes, judices;’ the 
fact being partially overlooked, that the 
judiciary interpret the law only that 
they may execute it in the particular 
case before them, and that it is merely 
incidental, that the determination of the 
particular case determines what is the 
general rule of action for all similar cases, 
and that individuals guide themselves ac- 
cordingly. It is a mistake to suppose 
that judges alone constitute the judicial 
department; clerks, and marshals, and 
jailers, and army and navy constitute 
part of that same power that punishes 
crimes or enforces the rights and duties 
of individuals. The judiciary make in- 
quiry, and then direct their officers to 
carry their judgments into execution; 
the warrant of execution is the protec- 
tion to the officer, whether his name be 
president, marshal, or sheriff. 

Mr. Binney did not deem it necessary 
to support his position by argument; 
he takes it by storm, in the sense in 
which he uses terms, he asserts it with- 
out proof. It would naturally be sup- 
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posed that the power which has author- 
ity to commit to prison by warrant 
upon trial, or for trial, would also be 
the power which could deny or delay a 
discharge from imprisonment; and that, 
as the President has no power committed 
to him by the Constitution to issue a 
warrant, ‘or to commit for trial, that he 
could have no authority to deny or delay 
a discharge from imprisonment. But as 
the assertion is made, it may be inferred 
that the truth was taken for granted, 
much in the same way as the First Charles 
declared,in his letter of May twelfth, 1627, 
to the Lords spiritual and temporal, of 
the High House of Parliament, upon the 
claims set forth in the Petition of Right. 
It was that same old claim of the jure 
divino ruler to be wiser than the law, 
or the whole society; in other words, 
the reasons of state so called, urged by 
selfishness and maintaining despotic au- 
thority. Does not the following read 
very much like many of the arguments 
put forth by the supporters of absolut- 
ism in Congress and by the press: 


.. . ‘ Yetwe still insisted upon that in no 
case whatsoever, should it never so nearly 
concern matters of state or government, we, 
or our privy council, have no power to com- 
mit any man without the cause showed; 
whereas, it often happens that, should the 
cause be showed, the service itself would 
thereby be destroyed and défeated, and the 
cause itself must be such as may be deter- 
mined by our judges of our courts of West- 
minster, in a legal and ordinary way of jus- 
tice ; whereas, the cause may be such, where- 
of the judges have no capacity of judicature, 
nor rules of law to direct and guide their 
judgment in cases of that transcendent na- 
ture, which, happening so often, the very 
intermittirfy the constant rule of government, 
for so many ages, within this kingdom prac- 
tised, would soon dissolve the very founda- 
tion and frame of our monarchy. Wherefore, 
as to our Commons, we have made fair pro- 
positions, which might equally preserve the 
just liberty of the subject; so, my lords, we 
have thought good to let you know that, 
without the overthrow of sovereignty, we 
cannot suffer this power to be impeached ; 
notwithstanding, to clear our conscience and 
just intentions, this we publish. That it is 
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not in our hearts, nor will we ever extend 
our royal power, lent unto us from God, be- 
yond the just rule of moderation in any 
thing which shall be contrary to our laws 
and customs, wherein the safety of our peo- 
ple shall be our only aim. And we do here- 
by declare our royal pleasure and resolution 
to be, which, God willing, we shall ever con- 
stantly continue and maintain—That neither 
we, nor our privy council, shall or will, at 
any time hereafter, commit or command to 
prison, or otherwise restrain, the person of 
any for not lending money to us, nor for any 
cause which, in our conscience, doth not con- 
cern the public good and safety of us and 
our people; we will not be drawn to pretend 
any cause wherein our judgment and con- 
science is not satisfied with.” .... 

It is claimed that the provision of the 
Constitution, that the privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus shall not be sus- 
pended, unless when in cases of rebel- 
lion or invasion the public safety may 
require it, confers upon the President, 
as the head of the army, the power of 
arrest and imprisonment at his own dis- 
cretion in cases of rebellion or invasion, 
although he has no such power in peace. 
There are two arguments offered in sup- 
port of the proposition ; one we have just 
noticed, and the other that plea of neces- 
sity, that ready resource of tyrants, dem- 
agogues, and factions in every age; ar- 
guments that our ancestors met and an- 
swered two centuries ago. Necessity, 
the plea for doing wrong, the excuse for 
violating law, the apology for sin in every 
age, since the Great Rebel chose rather 
to rule in hell than serve in heaven; a 
plea that never was true, in fact, since 
government existed upon earth; an ex- 
cuse that was never valid in any system 
that acknowledged duty as an attribute 
of moral beings; an apology that can 
never be accepted where justice sits en- 
throned. The stern cry comes down 
the waste of ages with its deep base, 
thunder tone: Thou shalt not do evil 
that good may come. Crime does not 
secure the welfare of the community: 
the wisdom of all the past has declared 
it, the experience of the present confirms 
it, and the future will but repeat the les- 
son. (TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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THE VERANDAH. 


REPORTED BY DOCTOR FRED, 


Because I have thus far reported 
naught but stories, let no one conclude 
that the ‘ Verandah’ is without its jest 
and repartee, its song and occasional 
poem, or that enlivening flow of conver- 
sation which, like the babbling brook, 
although it float no stately ship, still 
cheers many a noon-day ramble or re- 
freshes many a thirsty traveller; some- 
times relates an anecdote, this leads to 
another, or recalls to some life-worn vet- 
eran a reminiscence of his childhood. 

I told them one evening I had just re- 
turned from visiting a patient, whom I 
had advised to live on poultry. 

‘I always have, doctor,’ said he, ‘or I 
should not have been here.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said I, ‘ what kind, pray ?’ 

* Cock-tails,’ he answered. 

I had hopes of the man’s recovery, 
after he had delivered himself of that. 

This led to a discussion of the ‘ hen- 
fever,’ a disease now quite obsolete, but 
once raging in the suburbs of New-York 
with fearful violence. From that we 
passed to a general conversation on the 
country, a little ‘sparrowgrassy,’ per- 
haps, but still quite refreshing amid 
bricks and mortar. 

‘ We never see any thing of the coun- 
try now,’ mournfully chimed in an old 
stager, who looked as though he must 
have seen years enough to know the 
country well. 

‘How so?’ said we all, awaiting his 
explanation. 

‘Because the ‘iron horse’ rules us 
now; we used to take the stage with its 
impatient horses and undertake any 
journey as we do the journey of life—now 
toiling up a steep acclivity, now holding 
on to the brakes to keep from capsizing 
as we dashed down a dangerous hill, 
then jogging placidly along between long 
rows of willows, and anon resting our 
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horses under the shade of some deep 
wood; in that day we appreciated the 
comparison of life to a journey, but now 
even the force of the illustrations in the 
immortal ‘ Progress’ is nearly lost in the 
pertinence of Hawthorne’s Celestial Rail- 
road. 

‘If you would n’t laugh, gentlemen, I 
could read you a little story of stage- 
driving I once came across and slipped 
into my pocket-book ; I am very fond of 
reading it; I hada horse once, such a 
horse,’ and the old man, with a shake of 
the head which betokened a sigh after 
by-gone days, drew from his pocket an 
old worn wallet, carefully opened it, laid 
this certificate of stock there, folded that 
bill away here, and finally rolled the 
wallet slowly up over his knee, replaced 
the elastic, and in a clear and distinct 
voice read as follows : 

‘Riding in a stage, a short time since, 
over the hills of Western Pennsylvania, 
I asked the privilege of riding out with 
the driver. This, in pleasaut weather, 
is my favorite seat, especially in a strange 
country, as I invariably make friends 
with Jehu, and often find true philosopby 
guiding the ribbons of a public stage. 
No situation can be so favorable for 
learning the personal history of the coun- 
try through which the traveller may be 
passing. 

‘*That near-horse,’ said I, ‘is a fine 
animal.’ 

‘*YVes,’ said he, ‘if I had his mate, 
money could not purchase them. How 
old do you think he is?’ 

‘* Probably eight or nine,’ I answered. 

‘* He is twenty-four,’ said he; ‘I have 
driven him on this route just fifteen 
years. His mate was just like him; 
they grew together from colts, were 
own brothers, always worked together, 
and stood in the same stable. No per- 
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son ever appeared to think more of a 
friend or even of a child than did those 
two horses of one another. If one was 
absent, the other whinnied and looked so 
mournfully around the stable as to at- 
tract the attention of the rudest hostler. 
Last winter,’ said he with a deep tone of 
sadness, ‘his mate died; since then he 
has not been the same horse, ever 
mournful and unhappy. We can drive 
him with another horse, but he will per- 
mit none to occupy the place in the sta- 
ble once filled by his departed compan- 
ion, where, after the toils of the day were 
over, they rubbed their noses so affec- 
tionately together, and lay down to sleep 
with their heads on one another’s shoul- 
der.’ (My companion brushed away a 
tear as he proceeded.) 

‘* But he is evidently failing fast,’ said 
he; ‘he is evidently pining away with 
grief, and ere the violets again show 
themselves by the road-side, ‘Old Jim’ 
will join his mate in a future world.’ 

‘* Why,’ said I in amazement, ‘ you 
do n’t believe in the conscious existence 
of the horse after death ?’ 

‘*Most certainly Ido,’ said he. ‘ Apart 
from revelation, which is silent on this 
point, I have the same evidence of it as 
that I shall exist. Havel love? Sohas 
a horse. Have I constancy? Not a 
shadow of it compared with that animal. 
Have I affection, sympathy, mind, rea- 
son? So hasa horse, Call it instinet 
if you please—I call it reason. ‘True, a 
horse has not the organs of inathematical 
calculation, (although they will occasion- 
ally measure toa nicety in a leap,) but 
many human beings are as destitute of 
them as a horse, and certainly they are 
not necessary to a future state of exist- 
ence. It is the moral faculties that will 
survive the grave. In these,’ said he 
with emphasis, ‘‘Old Jim’ is preémi- 
nent. Does any one love his friend? 
Certainly not better than Jim does his 


brother. Does any one strive to do his 
duty? Jim is a pattern of dutiful obe- 
dience. Does any one remember and 


mourn for his lost loved ones? Poor 
old Jim is going down in sorrow to the 
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grave for his departed mate, loved so 
long and so dearly.’ 

‘My companion brushed another tear 
away with his great rough coat-sleeve, 
and reined in his horses at thé end of 
our route.’ 

‘Where did you get that story ?’ ask- 
ed I. 

‘I am sure T could n’t tell you,’ said 
he. ‘I cut it from some country paper, 
and it has lain in my pocket-book for 
many a year,’ 

‘It’s very touchifg,’ said we all. (A 
pause, ) 

‘I believe in the reason of animals,’ 
said a new-comer, thus briefly promul- 
gating his ‘Credo.’ ‘They have, as the 
old stage-driver says, all our emotions, 
even although they may be slightly de- 
veloped.’ 

‘I'll tell you a little incident, illustrat- 
ing the fun and mischief in a swallow,’ 
said I; ‘you’ve spoken of affection, per- 
haps we can get all the passions from 
our united experiences. 

‘This morning I had an early call te 
make in the direction of Longwood. I 
was walking my horse and resting in the 
saddle, as I placed the reins carelessly 
on his glossy neck, after®a rapid canter 
over the Western Avenue. As I reached 
the first houses, I saw a fine brood of lit- 
tle chickens. I could not at first under- 
stand what was agitating them; the old 
mother was all of a bristle, and the little 
ones flying round as if in great danger. 
At the risk of allowing an immortal to 
commence his earthly career before the 
arvival of the doctor, I reined in my 
horse and paused for an explanation. I 
was not long in doubt; a barn-swallow 
was spending his superfluity of humor 
in flitting at a convenient distance from 
the old hen, and the moment she com- 
menced to scratch or direct her attention 
to any thing else, darting rapidly as 
though to capture one of her brood ; then 
the mother flew at him, then the swal- 
low was not there; then the mother at- 
tempted to lead away her chicks, then 
the swallow was under her very wings, 
making sad havoc in frightening her in- 
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fant family; again the mother turned, 
and again the swallow was gone. I[ 
never saw such malicious fun in the eyes 
of any school-boy as was exhibited by 
that bird. I watched him a minute, 
wondered what he was thinking of, then 
thought of the ‘rising generation,’ and 
putting spurs to my horse, was soon at 
my destination.’ 

‘What he was thinking of, said a 
skeptic; ‘you don’t believe any animal 
can think ?’ 

‘Certainly I do,’ said the new-comer 
before alluded to; ‘I am one of, perhaps 
few, perhaps many, who believe all ani- 
mals will be happy hereafter, and serve 
us in a more exalted position in another 
world.’ 

We thought the new-comer very bold 
for our circle. 

‘Well, you don’t believe that logic ?’ 
asked a hearer of old Foster who had 
read the story. 

‘No, of course I do n’t delieve it, and 
yet old Redfield had a horse who de- 
served a heaven far more than some of 
the passengers he carried.’ 

‘Who was old Redfield?’ asked one 
of the younger members. 

‘Old Redfield was the perfect ideal of 
a stage-driver, who drove the daily mail 
from Salem to Portsmouth; he took all 
the little girls up in his arms and kissed 
them, calling them ‘my dear’ as he put 
them in his stage. He remembered 
every message ever given him, verbally 
or otherwise, except on one occasion, and 
that was the day before his marriage, 
when he forgot to call for an ancient 
maiden who was supposed to have quite 
a passion for the old stager. He often 
took a way-worn traveller up gratis, and 
never whipped the boys off the trunk- 
rack ; he bought the old ladies’ knitting- 
needles for them for nothing, and com- 
forted them, when they tremblingly un- 
dertook their annual voyage to Salem, to 
have their dividends added to their bank 
account. He invariably had one horse 
who was a wonder, and another whom 
he as invariably whipped and held in, 
when going down-hill. Some slanderers 
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(they always exist in all ages you know) 
used to circulate reports that he drank 
too much ; but old Redfield has himself 
told me, with a very confidential air, 
that ‘to be sure a little suthin’ for the 
stomach’s sake never hurt no one;’ and 
as for his face, (which looked like a pep- 
pered beef-stake,) why ‘ let them as is so 
inquisitive drive a four-horse team in the 
face of a Nor’-wester, and see how they 
"ll stan’ it.’’ 

‘You call him old, Foster; pray how 
old was he?’ said I, anxious to get as 
truthful a report as possible. 

‘How old? no one ever knew; but 
what difference should that make? Did 
any one ever see a stage-driver grow 
any older? or did any one ever see the 
time when a stage-driver of the old style 
could be called young? When I was a 
boy,’ (we rubbed our heads and tried to 
carry our imagination back to that pe- 
riod) ‘he was ‘Old Redfield ;’ when I 
was fifty, he was ‘Old Redfield’ still.’ 

‘And when did you last ride with 
him ?’ said [. , 

‘ About twenty-five years ago,’ answer- 
ed Foster slowly, ‘about twenty-five 
years ago; it was a dark, lowery day in 
the latter part of December, when I took 
the coach at Portsmouth with old Red- 
field on the box, the carpets fastened 
closely down at the sides, and the buffa- 
loes drawn snugly round the few sleepy 
passengers that had started for a journey 
at such an hour. It had every appear- 
ance of a storm; the snow had fallen 
the night previous in sufficient quantity 
to cover well the icy crust of the first 
frozen sleet of winter, making very supe- 
rior sleighing, so that we were confident 
of a quick passage, if we could but lose 
sight of the black cloud which settled 
away so gloomily to the eastward. I 
was a little anxious, for I had important 
business on my mind, and tried to get 
out of our driver his opinion of the 
weather, but ‘Old Redfield’ was always 
non-committal. 

‘*May be stormy, may be not; hazy 
a little, some snow in the air,’ was the 
most definite answer I could get from 
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him, as he put on his buckskin gloves, 
buttoned his shaggy coat, and ‘ thrashed’ 
his arms, preparing for a start. 

‘We settled ourselves into the corners, 
and prepared, one by one, to finish out 
our morning snooze; now thrown off our 
balance by some sudden lurch, now 
awakened by the shouts of the driver on 
the stopping of the coach, the while lull- 
ed into a sort of dreamy unconsciousness 
by the steady grating of the runners 
upon the newly-fallen snow. Thus the 
morning wore away, until now by the in- 
creased light shining through the crev- 
ices, we concluded it must be advancing 
toward noon. I pulled aside one of the 
carpet curtains and took an observation; 
there was no further doubt about the 
weather ; I could just see the dim out- 
lines of the farm-houses and the long 
dark shades that defined the stone walls 
of the surrounding fields. Redfield was 
shouting to the smoking horses, and the 
wind howled with such violence as to 
cause me to draw in my head, and as I 
brushed the flakes off my hat, say, with 
emphasis : 

‘*Tt’s snowing.’ 

‘ And it did snow and drift and blus- 
ter, until, when we arrived at Topsfield, 
Redfield thought it would be inadvisable 
to proceed farther that night ; the horses 
were tired and blown, the old stage 
creaked and shook with every blast, and 
the driver, moreover, preferred a snug 
corner of the old inn to buffeting the 
storm all the evening. So we pulled up 
at the door of the old tavern, at just 
about dusk of the wintry afternoon. The 
tired horses gladly sought the stable; 
the driver gave a professional look at 
their hoofs as they entered the barn; 
the passengers were disposing of them- 
selves and their baggage for the night, 
while the landlord, elated at the pros- 
pect of an addition to his household, 
bustled round the entries, now into the 
bar-room, now into the ladies’ parlor, then 
into the kitchen, from which issued sun- 
dry savory smells of frying ham and 
eggs, sausages, etc., which made the 
hungry passengers walk uneasily through 
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the halls and long for the welcome sound 
of the supper-gong. 

* At last the old hall-bell, the ringing 
of which many an urchin heard with 
startled ears and gazed at with wonder- 
ing eyes, announced the welcome meal, 
and driver and passenger, landlord and 
guest, all sat down to the welcome meal. 
Sharpened appetites and hungry passen- 
gers make short work, and in an incred- 
ibly short space of time the supper was 
finished, and we were sitting round the 
old hickory logs, blazing and crackling so 
cheerfully in the large old-fashioned fire- 
place. One by one, the sleepiest dropped 
off to bed; the town-loungers, who had 
slipped in to gaze with opening eyes upon 
the new-comers, had one by one buffeted 
the storm back to their dwellings, and 
mine host, old Redfield, and another pas- 
senger beside myself, were the only ones 
who were left around the embers of the 
evening’s fire. I did not feel like retir- 
ing, nor did my companion; we had 
both been sleeping nearly all day in the 
old stage-coach; mine host was in duty 
bound to entertain his guests as long as 
they should demand his services, for 
then landlords regarded their houses not 
as places to stow away the public, but 
as their own dwellings, where they, ‘ for 
value received,’ entertained the home- 
less and the wanderer. Old Redfield 
was a little sleepy, but the timely arrival 
of nuts and cider wonderfully quickened 
his sympathies, especially as a decanter 
of ‘Old Medford’ accompanied them. 

‘*Let’s have a story,’ said my chum. 

‘We turned to the landlord, as a mat- 
ter of course. 

‘The landlord turned to old Red- 
field. 

‘*Tell em about that,’ said Boniface 
with a knowing shake of the head. 

**Oh! no,’ said Redfield. 

- ‘Now the moment a man says he will 
not tell any thing, that moment his 
would-be listeners say he must; so 
scarcely had old Redfield shook his 
head, than such a humming took place 
about his ears that he was constrained 
to commence as follows: 
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Mid Wedheld’s Storp. 

‘Let all who listen to my tale remem- 
ber that [ speak not of a time when 
every thing ran on as fast as those 
new engines they do say will finally 
drive us off the road; let no one think, 
in listening to my story, I am speaking 
of this new world, with its ever-chang- 
ing population, its ever-moving, inde- 
pendent Yankee character; no, let them 
rather carry their imagination, if they 
can, far across the blue water, over the 
shores of ‘ merrie England,’ near one of 
those pleasant streams which meander 
through its meadows, in one of those 
little manufacturing towns which even 
now the ‘ West of England cloths’ make 
famous ; let them see two little children 
hand in hand, no uncommon sight, but let 
them remember the two little children, 
for they may hear of them again by and 
by, and wonder if they have ever seen 
those faces or heard those accents be- 
fore. 

‘The East-India Company — what a 
magnificent scheme that was and is! 
the great original after which so many of 
our modern corporations would be model- 
led—would be, but, alas! are not; its 
ships, its forts, its armies, its potentates 
more absolute than King George upon 
his throne, made a Warren Hastings 
and a Lord Clyde. The rich uncle from 
India was no chimera of the novelist 
then, the ‘ wealth of the Indies’ no un- 
meaning simile ; for besides its fictitious 
and fabled magnificence, the gems, silks, 
shawls, etc., which were every month 
landed at the great London docks, were 
a visible proof of the unheard-of spoil 
beyond the seas. The India House, 
many an aspiring clerk considered his 
fortune sure if he got behind those 
desks ; not because the perquisites were 
so large, but because, with proper fideli- 
ty to duty, the position was so sure, the 
advancement so probable ; and so, when 
the uncle of the little West country boy 
wrote his parents that he had procured 
a situation in the India House for their 
son, he was a great man in the village un- 
til such time as he should be sent by the 
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tri-weekly mail to his new position, and 
many were the innocent kisses he had 
with little Mary through the fence of 
their adjoining gardens. How he sought 
the first few wild strawberries for her 
ruby lips! how quickly he purchased the 
only bottle of perfumery the village-store 
had had for years, and how proudly he 
gave it to her as his parting gift, all fly- 
specked and yellow as its gorgeous label 
was! And so, after the last kiss through 
the friendly fence, little Mary came from 
her bed-room, having dried her eyes, saw 
with a feeling akin to pride the coach 
with its four grays roll away and bear to 
the great city her friend, school-mate, and 
play-fellow. ‘O mighty mystery, Lon- 
don!’ how many tired and anxiously 
throbbing hearts doth thy walls contain ! 
The little West country boy has much 
to learn, and has just entered on his 
scholarship as page to one of the high 
dignitaries who sit in their cushioned 
chairs at the India House during the day,. 
and roll home to their lordly mansions 
in their orange-trimmed coaches at night.. 
Time rolls rapidly away, and the page 
who entered the House so ignorant of all 
business, whose only education was deriv- 
ed from his considerate mother’s tuition, 
was now a private secretary in the In- 
dia House, with the coat of arms of his 
lordly master engraved on his gilt but- 
tons, and the key of all his master’s 
treasures at his disposal; and yet he was 
not happy. Of nights he used to walk 
the streets of London, and as he saw the 
fair but frail ones floating so gracefully 
by in their gossamer dresses, he could 
with difficulty turn his eyes away; and 
as he said his evening prayer, ‘ Lead us. 
not into temptation,’ his conscience smote 
him that he was asking in an insincere 
spirit; and then of days when he puzzled. 
over his debit and credit, when one arm of. 
the trial balance would be larger than the 
other, when his tired fingers almost re- 
fused to copy further the long pages of. 
legal cap, he thought longingly of little 
Mary, the pleasant banks of the stream, 
the old mill-race and the great wheel. 
they used to watch, hand in hand, with 
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childish awe, and he longed—oh! so earn- 
estly—to see her once more; nay, more 
than that, he looked wistfully at the 
little cottages on the pleasant roads about 
London, and wondered how Mary’s face 
would look, all beaming with smiles, as 
she welcomed him home. It had been 
many 4 year since he had heard from 
her; his mother had lain beneath the 
snows of five winters since he last saw 
his native place; he would go down and 
see Mary; unknown and unrecognized, 
he would seek an introduction, and 
made no doubt he could win her kindly, 
simple country heart. The next morn- 
ing the tri-weekly mail had for an outside 
passenger a gentecl-looking Londoner in 
black ; and as the coach drove up to the 
inn, at his native village, the streets and 
houses, even the old stream, struck him 
more strangely than did the crowded 
thoroughfares of London years before. 
He walked out, and instinct led him to 
‘tthe old church where he had listened 
sleepily to the long service, droned 
jazily through the long summer after- 
noons, where he had watched the wasps 
‘crawl over the ceiling, or counted for the 
hundredth time the cornices around the 
‘chancel. What, a wedding? Yes, there 
was the bride’s carriage; there was the 
bride, in her simple robe of pure white, 
now entering the church-door. He en- 
ters and hears the beautiful words of the 
English service, ‘ For better or for worse, 
for richer or for poorer, till death do us 
part,’ and then the manly resolve that 
‘leaving all others, cleave to her alone ;’ 
but after the minister pronounces the 
solemn, ‘ What God hath joined let not 
man put asunder,’ he starts as he gazes 
on the heavenly ‘face of the bride; he 
knows that -face—it is Mary! Next 
morning the ‘tri-weekly mail takes back 
the stranger in black; but, alas! do 
misfortunes ever come single? He re- 
turns, bat not to the India House; a 
superior .has made some errors in his 
books, and, by adroit management, well 
understeod by those whose business 
leads them much into government or 
corporation employ, has laid the blame 
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on the absent secretary, and with no 
words, he receives an honorable dis- 
charge. Now, with the hopes of his 
boyhood blasted, his pride in his busi- 
ness position humbled, what was his 
future course to be? Not in this east- 
ern world — London; its noisy streets 
were a perpetual jar upon his spirit; 
the cottages, how could he ever have 
thought them inviting; the West coun- 
try village, that was a dream of the past; 
he would go to the New World, and he 
would earn his daily bread by some 
labor, where not a book or a pen ora 
figure should intrude. What matter if 
it was cutting away the magnificent 
forests he had heard tell of, or pulling 
an oar on the interminable rivers ?—go he 
would, and do his duty, even if it were 
driving a daily mail. This last it was, 
and he has been at it now these many 
years ; has weathered many of the sever- 
est storms, and endeavored to make his 
passengers remember old Redfield with a 
kindly grasp and sympathetic heart.’ 

‘*And so you were brought up in 
the India House?’ interrupted my com- 
panion. 

‘*The same,’ answered the old stage- 
driver, ‘though you would n’t think it 
from my English now; but when I re- 
turn to speak of those days, it all comes 
back to me.’ 

‘I had heard it said of old Redfield that 
it was very surprising to compare his 
grammar on the stage-box and when he 
really sat down for an evening’s conver- 
sation. I knew the reason now. 

‘*Oh! but don’t interrupt him,’ said 
mine host. 

‘*That’s all,’ said Redfield, rather 
sheepishly. 

‘*No, it isn’t,’ said the inexorable 
landlord, who had evidently heard the 
same story before. 

*** Well, the rest is simply this,’ said 
Redfield : 

‘Tn the little West country village I 
have before spoken of, there lived a young 
girl whose only care it was to provide 
for her aged father; day by day she an- 
ticipated his every want; at night she 
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scarcely left his bedside to rest her weary 
head upon her own; and yet, as she 
watched his slumbers at night, or raised 
the curtains to look out upon the clear, 
cold moon, she saw her neighbor’s house, 
and remembered the day when a curly- 
headed boy played there; and, as he 
grew in years, she blushed deeper at 
his coming ; and following his course in 
life a little farther, she thought with 
pride on the day when he should return 
with money and friends at his command, 
and ask her to go with him to the great 
world of London. These were her night- 
dreams as she sat by the moonlight. 

‘* What were her day-dreams when 
the sun shone in all its clearness ? 

‘*They were of an aged, helpless father, 
of scanty meals, of self-denials, and of 
daily toil, and besides there was a shadow 
which occasionally became harder to bear 
than all of these. What was it? Mary 
was not homely; Mary was not coarse, 
even if she did make her daily bread 
with her own hands. A neighboring 
tradesman had noticed this, as well as 
all the townspeople, and when he called 
and made her father some little pres- 
ent, she saw it and felt sick at heart. 
What need of detailing the slow vield- 
ing of the heart’s best affections to 
its ideas of filial duty ? what need of 
speaking of the five weary years she 
passed with not one word from London ? 
further still, what need of speaking of 
the bridal morning and the beautiful 
sacrifice there laid upon the hymeneal 
altar, of prying into the secret recesses 
of the struggles of that young heart, or 
of entering her maiden chamber and be- 
holding her fall upon her knees, alone 
for the last time, and arise with the 
spirit of self-denial and holy peace upon 
her brow, an outward sign of the inward 
calm reached—at what a sacrifice? No; 
I will pass over all this, and show you 
next a figure in black inquiring for the 
next packet to the New World, and 
could you read lier thoughts, you would 
hear her say: ‘My father, God bless his 
hoary hairs, has gone to his reward. 
My husband—he was very kind to me— 
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has gone to join him, and I am alone. 
No, not alone; in that far Western 
world there lives my mother’s only bro- 
ther; I am well provided for in all but 
kindred sympathy ; I shall be no burden 
onhim. I will go, and then——’ but we 
will not inquire too deeply into the heart 
of woman; it will sometimes be faithful 
in spite of all ties or circumstances. 

‘*One afternoon in May, when the 
month was redeeming its reputation, 
when the birds were singing on the open- 
ing boughs, and the farmer was burying 
his seeds in the ground for his fall harvest, 
the old stage toiled up the long hills of 
the turnpike with one female passenger 
on the outside, English fashion, and with 
an English air. The old stage went 
very slowly and the horses behaved just 
as they felt inclined. Every body won- 
dered where old Redfield was, and— 

‘Here old Redfield stopped and hesi- 
tated, took a glass of cider, and picked a 
nut to pieces. 

‘*Out with it,” said the landlord, who 
acted as a sort of stimulus to help him 
on with the difficult passages. 

‘* Well,’ said Redfield, ‘ nothing—only 
little Mary is now my wife, and I’m the 
West country boy, formerly clerk at the 
India House. We live on the old turn- 
pike just out of Portsmouth, and if 
you’re ever that way, we’ll be happy to 
see you, although we’re pretty well 
along in years since we first started in 
the New World together.’ 

‘There, that’s the story old Redfield 
told in the old country inn,’ said Foster ; 
‘perhaps it is not in his words, but I 
wrote it out next day as nearly in his 
language as I could remember. I never 
saw him again.’ 

‘But, Foster, I’m about to send that 
to the ‘ American,’ so can’t you tell me 
what ever became of him ?’ inquired I. 

‘I can,’ said a voice from over a chess- 
board; ‘ wait a minute.’ 

* Check.’ 

‘ Knight interposes,’ 

‘Knight falls,’ 

‘ Mate.’ 
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‘Yes, I’ve heard my father say that 
one dark and stormy night, the old stage- 
driver started on an express message to 
drive a stranger out from Portsmouth 
ten miles into the country; it was a 
bitter cold night, the thermometer at 
zero and falling. ‘ No one will go, with- 
out it’s old Redfield,’ said the keeper of 
the ‘Rockingham House.’ ‘Let me see 
the man,’ said the stranger. 

‘Old Redfield was summoned. 

‘*Can’t go, sir, to-night,’ said he 
firmly. 

‘The stranger whispered in old Red- 
field’s ear. 


DOCTOR 
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‘He started. 

‘* And she’s dying?’ said he. 

** The.same,’ said the stranger. 

**T’ll go if I fall,’ said the old hero. 

‘Morning broke after a drifting, freez- 
ing snow-storm, and about three miles 
from Portsmouth there was a‘ horse 
stuck fast and frozen in the drifts. 

‘They tried to break out the sleigh, a 
man! The old stage-driver had held his 
last ribbon!’ 

‘And who was the stranger ?’ 

There was no answer ; but we thought 
the chess-player might tell if he chose. 


SKETCHES. 


A MAN OF WORDS. 


* Vox et preterea nihil.’ 


Ir is doubtless a mistake that men are 
only put in mortal peril by lightning or 
the sheriff. Itis not uncommon to hear 
of people whose lives and fortunes are 
turned awry by missing the ‘flood’ 
which they should have taken. So we 
hear in song and sermon of divers unto- 
ward destinies, the result of accident, 
hereditary traits, mischance, or perverse- 
ness. Itmust be acknowledged, though, 
that there are no beacons set up to warn 
the unwary against shoals and quick- 
sands of words! We are, however, 
stoutly of the belief that many a man 
is stultified, for all earthly good, by mak- 
ing boon company of words that seem 
vapid enough in all conscience. Manya 
man who is not dogged by his own shad- 
ow, is ‘possessed’ by a formula. He 
has long since forgotten when it knocked 
dubiously for admission. He only knows 
that it now wears the keys at its girdle, 
and will go hence nevermore. To what 
shall we liken a certain jargon of speech 
which in due time enters into.all the ar- 
ticulate life of a man, trails over bim para- 


sitically, looks out of his eyes, ebbs and 
flows in his veins, colors all his actions, 
which leaves him no past or future where 


it is not. He may have ‘ prison limits,’ 
but his jailer is Sir Hudson Lowe. Hap- 
py he who has burst the enchantment 
of this mysterious thrall and come forth 
free. Let no man prate to him of jungle 
hunts, or rounding the Cape. 

Some years ago it happened to me to 
be called professionally to the bedside of 
a dying woman. The patient was lying 
in the upper room of a third-rate tavern, 
situated in a city which shall be name- 
less. Besides the bed, a few chairs, a 
stand, and some engravings which at once 
enlisted my attention by their elegance, 
constituted the entire furniture of the 
room. The woman’s husband was seat- 
ed by the couch at the time of my ar- 
rival, and it is owing to him that this 
sketch is written. When shall I forget 
the dark appealing eyes gleaming be- 
neath the mists of death from that 
couch, and the gasping words: ‘I hop- 
ed much for you once, husband, 
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but — but ——’ the sentence was 
never finished, and the tall, spare man, 
who sat with grave face watching the 
infinite solitude, in the heart of which 
. reposed the apparition of a thousand 
tender memories, was alone in the world 
— alone! he had always been alone. 
‘Doctor,’ remarked this individual, who, 
I noticed, had shallow, fretful sort of eyes 
and an indecisive lip, ‘ Doctor, there is 
my last failure. Poor girl! it would 
have been better for us never to have 
met. No matter. She was a dreamer, 
but a kind woman, Doctor, a kind wo- 
man.’ After some moments of silence 
this person remarked: ‘The stars will 
shine, let what may come, doctor—it is 
ordered—and life, death, and all else are 
vanities, doctor, are vanities, vanities.’ 

In descending the stairs which led 
to the street, the landlady, who was a 
motherly kind of woman, with a fat, hon- 
est face, caught me by the sleeve of my 
coat. ‘Dear doctor,’ said she, ‘is the 
good lady gone? Ah me! doctor, I see 
by your face it’s all over: poor sweet 
soul, she was worth a colony of such 
ghosts as that creature of a husband. 
She was a proud lady, doctor, but she 
had a heart as tender as my little Molly 
Ann’s, and many ’s the sweet smile she 
giv usall.’ The good woman began to 
sob, and, cheering her up, I hurried into 
the street and wended my way home- 
ward, pondering over the two people 
whom I had left together, one living and 
the other dead, and over the empty 
speech delivered so formally beside the 
pale corpse of a wife. 

Jabez Doane, Esq., had a small in- 
come ; it was enough to keep him. He 
never made‘any effort to increase it, and 
it never diminished enough to give him 
any anxiety. Perhaps it may not be 
premature to say that the time had gone 
by when he could suffer any anxiety. It 
is doubtful whether he ever had that 
within him which could vibrate to genu- 
ine pleasure or pain. He was a man of 
considerable information, and was daily 
in the habit of frequenting the reading- 
room of the city, wandering listlessly in 
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the markets, and sitting in the bar-room 
circle of the tavern in which we last 
found him, gazing at a dead body, and 
talking the dreariest of inane talk that 
was ever uttered in the dread shadow of 
a presence, which appals while it glori- 
fies. We should rather have the bac- 
chanalian revelry of riotous sailors, 
streaming like a conflagration into the 
chamber of death, than these awful va- 
cancies of speech which come like sallow 
moonbeams from something bearing the 
semblance of aman! It cameatlast to be 
remarked that in the verbal intercourse 
held by Jabez Doane, Esq., such phras- 
eology as the following frequently oc- 
curred : ‘All vanity.’ ‘Cui bono?’ ‘ Build 
up and tear down, tear down and build 
up, what does it all amount to?’ This 
man, with the shallow eye’ and listless 
habits, seemed to place as much value 
on these set forms of words as he did on 
substantial things, which, to speak can- 
didly, was not much. He was fond of 
adverting to the fact that certain people 
were seemingly forgotten, and almost in- 
variably alluded to it when the streets 
were thronged with men, women, and 
children fulfilling their destiny of labor 
or ease. ‘There they go, helter-skelter, 
hodman and clerk, young and old, rich 
and poor, to-morrow where are they? 
what does it all amount to?’ My good 
fellow! it was a sorry day for you when 
the phantom of those miserable, blood- 
less, marrowless words took you into its 
grasp, and shut out from your senses all 
cognizance of the real life. The man 
with the iron mask would think twice 
ere he exchange places with you, Jabez 
Doane, as you stand wrecked, with 
no eyes to gather hope from footprints 
on the sand. It isa disagreeable thing 
to be compelled to state that, on a cer- 
tain beautiful June afternoon, this indi- 
vidual whom we are trying to sketch, 
just as an entomologist would stick his © 
pin, for reference, into some grotesquely 
unpleasant-looking bug, after gazing at 
some humane people pulling a poor labor- 
er from under some timbers which had 
fallen upon him, sauntered lazily away 
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until he had gotten clear out of town, 
into the meadows where the virginal 
grass was springing, and the bridal of 
the earth and sky was being celebrated 
by clouds of vagrant birds; and even 
there profaned the sweet fields and boun- 
tiful air with an exclamation which strikes 
us as being so stupendously meaningless 
that we herewith record it. Jabez Doane, 
Esq., paused on the margin of this little 
world of beauty, steeped in the light and 
glow of the Creator’s love, and said: ‘It’s 
all in a lifetime!’ He was thinking of 
the mangled body which was coming out 
from the timbers, when he was guided, to 
no purpose, by some good genius toward 
a spot where birds made no mockery of 
theeternal plan. Meanwhile, certain kind- 
ly-dispositioned folk ministered at the 
laborer’s home, as they hoped to be done 
by. Wend your way back, Jabez Doane! 
those pale effigies of thought which abide 
with you are worse company than you 
will meet on your journey; they will 
nestle on your pillow, and wait for you 
at early dawn. Better be throttled with 
serpents! There are always some old 
veterans about an inn who ruminate af- 
ter a fashion, and acquire by habits of 
patient observation a notable insight into 
character. It was to one of these bat- 
tered and weather-stained philosophers 
that I was indebted for noticing a cer- 
tain interesting feature in the psychology 
of the man I am writing of. I refer toa 
characteristic of Jabez Doane’s conver- 
sation. That gentleman was occasionally 
fond of canvassing men and things at 
some length, but it was remarked that 
whenever he attempted to illustrate by 
anecdote, he never vitalized any thing. 
As the tempest-tossed old philosopher 
aforesaid put it ‘His men and wimmen 
are all wooden.’ The reason is obvious 
enough ; more’s the pity. It is griev- 
ously true, though, that the spirited, 
hopeful, confiding girl, who for so many 
years tried to infuse into this man an en- 
ergetic faith in his own kindand in the 
economy of life, and died broken-heart- 
ed when she discovered that she had 
married a man who was under the sor- 
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cery of a miserable patch-work of hol- 
low words, that left him no sdul for good 
deeds and strong thoughts, was not — 
wooden! It may be said that these forms 
of speech to which Jabez Doane was ad- . 
dicted, and against which we are run- 
ning such a muck, were inoffensive, per 
se, and that we should divert our wrath 
against those habits of thought which 
make life a nullity, and evade all its ob- 
ligations by questioning the wisdom and 
utility of every thing. It would be dif 
ficult to ascertain to what extent Jabez 
Doane actually felt that the world around 
him was a mere farce, and human plans 
but fantasies. There was at times an un- 
easiness of gesture and voice about the 
man, which seemed to imply that at some 
period of his life he had, without any 
faith in this poor bladder vocabulary, 
taken it up as a substitute for trouble- 
some thought. It may be that you, my 
friend, have found it convenient at times 
to dismiss certain internal provocations 
to right conduct, with some such bur- 
lesque bits of verbal philosophy. We 
begin to understand this Jabez Doane. 
We can conjecture how, by unnoted de- 
grees, it became a habit with him to fall 
back upon these poor, flimsy, hollow 
words until they mastered the man, 
went into his blood, and flesh, and bones, 
were drunken with his wine, and eaten 
with his food. If he took up a book, 
they jogged along with him patiently to 
the end. If he loitered in ata play, they 
were there perfectly at home amidst the 
foot-lights, and receiving fresh illustra- 
tion from king and clown. If he gazed 
at the myriad stars, they did not seem 
to be rebuked by the speechless splendor 
of the night, but gazed with him, and 
would go wriggling through his brain 
like so many dun-colored lizards, whilst 
the terrible glory of a comet unnumber- 
ed millions of miles away, streamed on 
through infinite depths of space. The 
ties of blood, the marriage-bond, the so- 
cial sympathies, grew weak beneath the 
spell of mere words, breath, empty 
sound. This Jabez Doane, Esq., smok- 
ing his cigar, and, Spartan-like, nursing 
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the wolf at his breast, is certainly, after 
his fashion, a phenomenon. 

We detect ourselves wondering if this 
man were to take the advice given by 
Dr. Abernethy to a dyspeptic, ‘ Steal a 
horse, and go to prison,’ whether hard 
work and rough fare would make him 
perspire into something genuine. Nota 
bit of it. He might perspire, but put 
him at the stone of Sisyphus or at a 
grindstone, and he would still be abez 
Doane, not a downright bad man, cer- 
tainly not a malignant one, but simply 
Jabez Doane, inhabited by bats and owls 
of words, a shabby tenement in which 
nothing else but such outlawed creatures 
would seek shelter. Right here let us 
pause and inquire, did this individual 
who travelled around in his wretched 
circle very much like a dull-tempered 
bear the length of his chain, ever seri- 
ously ponder over the meaning of the 
phrases he was wont to use, sound 
them, and sound with them the con- 
ditions of life to which they were 
made the keys? If he had ever done 
so, what we have written has no sort of 
value, and Jabez Doane no sort of inter- 
est. He has a right to arrive at any 
kind of conviction, so that they are con- 
victions, and we should dismiss him with 
theremark: ‘ There is a melancholy man, 
a little bilious probably.’ But the fact 
is, that Doane never set himself down to 
frame an idea of life and his relations to 
it. He fell in company with a pack of 
stupid, dissolute words, and they never 
suffered him to do any thinking after- 
wards. It isa pitiable spectacle, no mat- 
ter how you view it. Think how much 
this forlorn shadow of a human being 
sacrificed to the veriest chaff that ever 
blinded the eyes, and choked in the 
throat. That old mate who sits by the 
stove, expectorating huge quids of to- 
bacco, and growling out vivid anecdotes, 
be they fabulous or real, of storms at 
sea, hears Doane say, ‘What will it 
amount to a thousand years from now ?’ 
he gives his grizzled head a shake, spits 
furiously, and ejaculates: ‘D—n it, 


what’s that got to do with my tale?’ 
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Doane’s talk is all Greek to him; it is 
worse than Greek, it is something odious, 
like the mouldy odors of a burying- 
vault, or an idiot’s laugh. It must be 
said here, that the landlady of Jabez 
Doane, FEsq., has frequently declared 
that she ‘would tell that disagreeable 
Mr. Doane that his room was better 
than his company, if he hadn’t been a 
boarder so long; it choked her to 
hear that man go on sometimes; she 
felt like the Old Nick was somewhere 
about; not but Mr. Doane conducted 
himself gentleman-like, and was perlite 
enough, and didn’t seem to mean no 
harm to any body. Lorda mercy! I do 
declare I don’t know what it is I have 
agin the man, but when he puts his 
hand on little Molly Ann, my heart 
comes right upin my mouth—my, my!’ 
This honest lady unwittingly did injus- 
tice to her lodger, who was not down- 
right wicked, but had in some lamentable 
fashion adopted certain obnoxious sub- 
stitutes for good clear thoughts, pure 
yearnings, active sympathies, and use- 
ful deeds. That they stood in the way 
of such things, is the very gist of my 
complaint, and takes off the edge of 
whatever I might feel disposed to utter 
against their victim. As for him, a prim- 
rose was a primrose, yellow and naught 
else. He would be a subject for commiser- 
ation, if there were not so many worthier 
objects to bestow our sympathies upon. 
The last time but one that I encoun- 
tered Doane, he made a fresh impression 
upon my mind of a man drifted away 
unreasonably; but for all that, drifted 
utterly beyond hope of reclamation. <A 
wish that I had to see him just once ‘in 
liquor’ was never gratified. He drank 
sparingly and not often. At the time I 
refer to, a superb steamer was leaving 
one of the wharves, and Doane had 
found his way thitherwards, and was 


gazing at the splendid craft slowly turn- 


ing her bow from the shore, the waves 
parting before her, and a band discours- 
ing rich music from her upper deck. It 
was a breezy day in autumn. The boat 
was crowded with passengers, and there 
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was fluttering of handkerchiefs, babble 
of voices, and laughter of children. 
The majestic vessel with clouds of smoke 
bore off gayly, the cadences of the mu- 
sic, ever and anon, coming back on the 
gale. Such scenes excite me, though I 
am not what is called an impressible 
man. [rejoice in the triumph of Earth’s 
children over the elements; I exult in 
the thought that they have hewn the oak, 
and forged the iron, and put the vaga- 
bond vapors to honest work. When I 
see such a vessel bearing off stoutly 
from port, I think of the little ants who 
make her do homage in so magnificent 
a way, and sinking all professional mis- 
givings, wave my hat in a fashion that 
would do credit to the most roystering 
Hibernian, who with never a cept in his 
purse, has a twinkle in his eye which 
means love or war, as you see proper to 
take it. Doane gazed after this imperial 
steamer until it faded quite out of sight, 
with all its gay freight and musical jargon, 
and then turning on his heels, drawled 
forth his feeling in one word: ‘ Humbug!’ 
I was staggered—confounded. If he had 
said ‘ Chimborazo,’ ‘Lord Mayor's din- 
ner,’ ‘Murder in the first degree,’ it 
would not have taken me aback ; I should 
have expected the small urchin at my 
elbow to put his forefinger with a signifi- 
cant wink on his forehead, which panto- 
mime is understood the world over to 
mean: ‘Something wrong in the upper 
story.’ For the life of me, I could n't con- 
_jecture where the humbug was to which 
Doane alluded; even he himself not fit- 
ting that appellation, as he made no pre- 
tensions to being other than what he 
was, which was—well; you can tell as 
well as I. That Jabez Doane, Esq., 
could give no reason for saying ‘Hum- 
bug!’ at the time and place stated, is 
most certain. If he had been cross- 
questioned about it, I am satisfied he 
would have fairly taken to his heels. 
We may infer that it was convenient for 
him to stifle any misgivings of his own 
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inutility, in the contemplation of a great 
triumph of mind over material elements, 
by calling to the rescue an empty sound, 
and then wandering off with it ‘ cheek 
byjowl.’ A pair of beautiful Arcadians, 
truly, this Doaneand his ally. Let them 
vanish in the distance—we shall soon be 
through with them and breathe freely 
again. 

Winter came and passed away with- 
out my seeing or hearing any thing of 
Doane, (who was doubtless chewing the 
old husks diligently as ever.) I had be- 
gun to forget the man altogether. At 
last he was brought to my recollection, 
once and for all. In the month of May, 
at about five o’clock in the morning, 
a boy called at my dwelling-house in 
great haste, to tell me I was want- 
ed at once down to the —— tavern; 
a man was very ill there, and not ex- 
pected to live. It was Jabez Doane, 
and as I stood by his couch in the 
old chamber in which I had first seen 
him, I saw that the time had gone 
by for medical skill to be of any avail. 
The man had encountered the approach 
of disease with his wheezing words. 
He had endeavored to put the phantom, 
who was striding towards him ‘quo 
pede,’ out of countenance with shallow 
jibes or dubious skepticisms. It was a 
very silly piece of business. Life might 
be diverted by such monstrous nonsense, 
but death never. The sweet aroma of 
morning and the child-like brightness of 
its early wakening, mingled with the 
fluttering chirps of yet drowsy birds, 
poured, oh!. how deliciously! into the 
chamber of the dying man, as he mus- 
tered up strength enough to say with a 
queer grimace: ‘Doctor, what does it 
prove ?’ 

So he died, and so let him sleep, until 
he shall in God’s own time be exorcised 


of shadows, and emancipated from the 


thraldom 
speech. 


of suffocating vanities of 














Endibidualito. 
‘Lorn, how we differ.’ 
* Dieu et mon droit.’ 

A FEw paces from where I now sit 
grows an atropa belladonna, (deadly 
nightshade,) long since planted by one 
who admired its glossy berries, and 
knew not its poisonous name and na- 
ture. I wonder at this; for to me it 
has a poisonous, snaky appearance; the 
‘lurid purple’ blossoms, which sort 
well with the dull leaves, warn one 
like the hiss of a serpent; and I was 
almost startled on first seeing the fresh 
blossom of a rose unsuspectingly nest- 
ling among its dull leaves. Nature never 
makes a blunder in the arrangement of 
colors; and, had I never seen a rose or 
belladonna, 1 would have known that 
the ‘lurid purple’ blossoms and the 
dead green leaves grew from a common 
stem; that the fresh blossom was an 
interloper. How pure and beautiful it 
was by contrast, sweet as the carol of 
a bird! Yet the rose and belladonna 
inhale the same air, condense from it 
the same dew, are shone on by the 
same sun, their almost interlacing roots 
imbibe from the same soil; each select- 
ing from air, sun, dew, and soil, that 
which is adapted to its nature. Their 
very perfumes retain their distinctness : 
breathed forth day and night, like a 
blessing and a curse, they never mingle. 
Fit emblems are these of our Individ- 
uality ; an Individuality that all common 
influences but intensify. Have you not 
wondered that it is never lost amid the 
pressure and whirl of humanity? Have 
you never tried to think of your own 
isulation ? an isolation not merely of 
inclosure. The bodies that inclose our 
souls are not as the banks that keep 
streams from flowing together. 

I am glad that we have this Individ- 
uality. I am glad that the idea that 


each has a counterpart, without which 
he is incomplete, though it may be poe- 
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I like to think of 
myself as a complete being, as sufficient 


try, is not truth. 


to myself. Then, too, what pleasure 
would there be in the society of a con- 
tinuation of one’s self? what thrill in 
the pressure of the hand of a counter- 
part? why, as well one hand press the 
other. 

Such is our Individuality, that I doubt 
whether two persons ever read the same 
poem, ever viewed the same landscape, 
ever looked up to the same stars, or 
over the same sea, ever heard the same 
music. 

* Each in his hidden sphere of joy or woe, 
Our hermit-spirits dwell and range apart ; 


Our eyes see all around, in gloom or glow, 
Ilues of their own, fresh borrowed from the heart.’ 


How superciliously some persons talk 
of the masses, as if Individuality belong- 
ed only to the favored few! Whereas 
each man has marked characteristics ; 
is as distinct from every other man as 
the Jews and Gypsies — those gulf- 
streams flowing through the sea of hu- 
manity—are distinct from other people. 

As this Individuality has been given 
us, let us retain it; let us never become 
the mere appendage of another, (even 
matrimonially,) of a family, of a corpo- 
ration, of a party. Let us never merge 
our individual good in the general good, 
not even to win the proud name Patriot. 
The truest patriot is he who stands up 
for his own rights, fights manfully for 
them, yielding not an inch. His rights 
are those of every other man; and is he 
not thus fighting for a comimon prin- 
ciple, for the common good? Then let 
your battle cry be: ‘ Diew et mon droit.’ 
The pseudo-patriotism would make of 
us a great national mob, swayed by the 
will of a few paltry individuals ; for not. 
the most able, but the most reckless, 
men are leaders of a mob. Let us tena- 
ciously cling to our Individuality ; bet- 
ter be dashed to pieces than help swell 
the current that would sweep away all 
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the old land-marks, all right and justice, 
making our land a wreck-strewn waste. 

There is, too, a scientific theory that 
ignores our Individuality: this is best 
expressed by Pascal: ‘ The entire suc- 
cession of men, through the whole 
course of ages, must be regarded as 
one man always living and incessantly 
learning.’ . . . Can you be content to 
be only one of the cells that form but a 
ring of a tree, whose root is in the 
ground, whose top— where? Is each 
generation cut off by death, but as a 
fraction of a worm, that crawls on re- 
gardless of its mutilation? Then, what 
a wretched worm is humanity, trailing 
‘its slow length along,’ till crushed, 
when Fate shall have decided that this 
type of worm shall cease for ever. 

Or, is each generation but as the skin 
of a serpent, to be in its turn sloughed 
off? 

What folly, what rashness, what blas- 
phemy is man guilty of, when he ignores 
his Individuality ! 


Selonen. 


* Money is your true fuller’s earth to take the stains 
out of reputations.’—Gay. 
‘Learn the value of money,’—PAarENTAL ADVICE. 


Tue one question asked is not, Have 
you talent, knowledge, purity of char- 
acter, the elements of a noble manhood 
or womanhood; but, Have you money ? 
‘That's the question,’ equivaient to 
Hamlet's famous ‘To be or not to be.’ 
If you have money, you are ; if you have 
not money, you are not, you are nobody. 
All the manly virtues are but ciphers to 
which wea'th must be prefixed, (for it 
occupies the jirst place,) in order to 
give them significance. As for the vices: 
‘Money is your true fuller’s earth to 
take the stains out of reputations.’ 

‘Filthy lucre?’ Money the purifier. 
‘Worthless dross?’ Money outweigh- 
ing the soul. 

What can’t money do? It can ‘paint 
the lily,’ can ‘add a perfume to the vio- 
let,’ can ‘giid refined gold;’ it can even 
give the meanest weed the hue of the 
lily, can gild the basest metal, can im- 
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part an ‘odor of sanctity’ to—but I will 
not deal in personalities. Are you 
blackguard, knave, or fool, if you can 
make money, you are very respectable. 
Who doubts that the goose that laid the 
golden egg was very respectable? None 
but a ‘ poor devil’ curses ‘ the gold that 
gilds the straightened forehead of the 
fool;’ why, the golden ca/f may be con- 
sidered symbolical. 

Money ! let’s trace it along its tributa- 
ries back to its fountains; as precious 
metal throbbed forth from the restless 
heart of Earth; as prospective ‘ Legal- 
tender’ rising and falling with the pul- 
sations of a more wildly beating heart, 
thereby possibly acquiring its tendency 
to rise and fall. If, instead of the prom- 
ises to pay of the Treasury department, 
‘green-backs’ bore the impress of heart- 
throbs, as telegraphic communications 
of the thoughts and feelings that swirl 
through the brain—talk of sensation 
novels—why, the accumulated extrava- 
gances of all ‘dime novels’ ever pub- 
lished, wouldn’t be a circumstance to 
them. The ‘green-back’ would be 
more eagerly devoured than ever was 
‘yellow-back” by the most insatiable 
novel-reader. But it is vice versa. 
Could many a heart undergo a pre- 
mortem examination, Money would be 
found stamped on it, as the unhappy 
Queen Mary thought Calais was on hers. 

Among the many slang names of 
Money, the most appropriate are ‘ Wind’ 
and ‘Rocks.’ It may be likened to 
wind, because it has wafted many a 
vessel; to rocks, because it has wrecked 
many a trim bark. Or a man with 
plenty of money may be said to have 
‘a pocketful of rocks,’ for it may sink 
him far below the sound of the Arch- 
angel’s jirst trumpet. 

‘Learn the value of money,’ says the 
worldly-wise parent. Were it valued 
for what it can buy, its value would be 
almost infinite; for it has bought that 
for which in the universe a man can 
find no equivalent—Ais soul. Many a 
noble man, with desires that reached 
through Eternity, has been so fascinated 
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by the glitter of gold, that his soul only 
circled round it. Bailey says some- 
thing about ‘the desire of the moth for 
the star.’ Poor moth! it cannot reach 
the star, and singes its wings in earthly 
lights; but the highest desire of a hu- 
man soul need not be a vain desire. 

I would echo the parental advice: 
‘Learn the value of money.’ Yes, learn 
its true value; don’t prize it above 
peace of mind, above self-respect, above 
conscience, above the soul itself; don’t 
let the chink of the dollar, and the rus- 
tle of the bank-note drown the ‘ music 
of the spheres.’ Let them not be 
sweeter melody to your ears than the 
glorious strains from poet souls, those 
A£olian harps that transform to music 
the common air; or than those sublime 
melodies that float through all time, 
vibrations of Prophets’ and Psalmists’ 
soul-strings swept by heaven’s own air. 
But Money asa value. It is true it is 
‘of the earth, earthy,’ but it is the very 
sap of our civilization. All know how 
the realms of poetry and science have 
been enlarged by*the search for it 
through commerce, or with the miner’s 
pick and shovel. . . We owe our noble 
laws to Money. If ‘offence’s gilded 
hand may shove by justice, and the 
wicked prize itself buys out the law ;’ 
England's history shows how the gilded 
hand has wrested justice from -kings, 
and the prize bought the law. Stone 
after stone has been added to the temple 
of liberty, which, though quarried from 
the eternal principles of justice, has been 
hoisted there by the pulley and chain— 
Money. © 

Money, or rather the love of it, has 
benefited science in a manner that has 
escaped general observation. ‘It is,’ 
says Comte, ‘to the chimeras of astrol- 
ogy and alchemy that we owe the long 
series of observations on which our 
positive science is based.’ The long 
series of alchemic experiments was but 
a series of vain attempts to transmute 
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the baser metals into gold. By the 
way, gold itself accomplishes a more 
wonderful transmutation than ever was 
dreamed of by alchemist, bending with 
eager eyes over his crucible. No char- 
acter so base that it cannot transmute 
into preciousness itself—that is, in the 
eyes of the world, for the idea of such a 
transmutation is really more chimerical 
than the wildest dreams of the alche- 
mist. ‘Money is your true fuller’s 
earth to take the stains out of reputa- 
tions ;’ but characters—not all the 
golden sand of California can scour out 
the spots ingrained in them. 

Combine the texts: ‘ Money is your 
true fuller’s earth to take the stains out 
of reputations,’ ‘Learn the value of 
money.’ A thing is valuable for what 
it can accomplish ; I acknowledge that 
money can ‘take the stains out of repy- 
tations,’ It can cleanse hands of the 
filth contracted in clutching it from pol- 
lution ; but the Aeart is beyond its in- 
fluence. It may to the multitude make 
black white—filth cleanliness ; it may, 
to them, as did the glittering veil of the 
‘Prophet of Khorassan,’ conceal features 
radiant with almost celestial beauty. 
But what is all this to the man himseli, 
who must introspectively view himself? 
What is the veil to him, who, when he 
beholds himself in the glass of truth, 
must lift it, and see his hideous features ? 
and, unlike the ‘man beholding his natu- 
ral face in a glass,’ he cannot * straight- 
way forget what manner of man he is ;’ 
his self-consciousness is ever with him. 

‘Firkin was worth two millions.’ We 
may adore Firkin ; but the two millions 
may rest on his grave a monument more 
ponderous than the pompous marble; a 
monument that may not be heaved off 
before the sound of the Archangel’s 
second trumpet. 

‘Money is your true fuller’s earth to 
take the stains out of reputations,’ 
‘Learn the value of money.’ 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES, BY ASHER HALL. 


THE FESTIVAL. 


Tse next day the senhor’s festival 
took place. I should be more exact, 
perhaps, to say the festival of the ne- 
groes. In the morning punishments 
were revoked, and the prisons thrown 
open. A padre of the neighborhood 
came and celebrated mass in a large 
storehouse, which had been temporarily 
transformed into a chapel. A _ table, 
covered with a cloth, served as an altar. 
Outside were crouched several hundred 
slaves of both sexes, of all ages, and of 
every complexion. I was watching the 
little half-naked negroes, whining like 
young wild-cats upon their mother’s 
knees, the tame monkeys gravely forag- 
ing on the heads of the young negresses, 
the parrots screeching Quer cafe? (want 
some coffee?) and the dogs running 
hither and thither among the groups, 
when, at a signal given by the sacristan, 
the choir of negresses commenced a re- 
ligious hymn. It was a mixture of wild 
exclamations — an indescribable cluck- 
ing—strange sounds, in which there was 
nothing human, and which would defy 
analysis by the most skilful ear. The 
negroes took up the refrain at the end 
of each strophe, and completed the tu- 
mult. Things were carried to such a 
point, that the dog of my guide, which 
had hitherto been content to play with 
the monkeys, suddenly got excited at 
the noise, and began barking at the ne- 
groes. His example was soon followed 
by all his kindred of the estate, and 
the din shortly became infernal. For- 
tunately, the padre went earnestly to 
work, and mass was soon said. When 
the crowd had dispersed, I approached 
the priest and asked him to what lan- 
guage those strange utterances belong- 
ed. He confessed that he did not know, 


and that he had never taken the trouble 
to inform himself—‘£ costume’—(it is 
the custom,) he added in conclusion. 

After mass the slaves ranged them- 
selves in line in the court-yard to be re- 
viewed. They formed in double rank, 
parallel to the mansion. The first, 
composed exclusively of men, presented 
a fine appearance. The second, com- 
posed of women, children, and infants 
at the breast, did not present so good 
an aspect, however, as would be desira- 
ble on such an occasion. A feitor first 
called the roll, and then the inspection 
began. The fazendeiro silently passed 
along the lines, stepping before each 
slave with the grave and scrutinizing 
gaze of an old sergeant inspecting his 
company. The negro, with bare head, 
his gaze bent downward, and his arms 
crossed upon his breast, stretched out 
his right hand for the bengas as soon as 
his master arrived before him, instantly 
replacing it in its former position, and 
waiting with the greatest anxiety for 
the inquisitive gaze that was fixed upon 
him to be removed to his neighbor. 
The only reproofs I saw were adminis- 
tered to those negresses who had ne- 
glected to extract the dichos (the jigger, 
or pulex penetrans) from the feet of 
their little ones. 


DISTRIBUTING MERCHANDISE, 


After the review, my cicerone re-con- 
ducted me to the room where mass had 
been performed. A new metamorphosis 
had taken place. The chapel had be- 
come a store-room, and the altar served 
as a counter. ‘All these goods that you 
see,’ said he, pointing to the stuffs — 
woollen caps, shirts, pipes, foulards, cali- 
coes of all kinds, ete. —‘are for my slaves. 
Like most planters in Brazil, I give my 
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slaves their Sundays to work on their 
little fields, and devote the product to 
their wardrobe. But "the negro left to 
himself, buys nothing but cachaga, and 
always goes in rags. I therefore under- 
take to buy their crops, and pay for 
them in such arficles as they need. 
That explains why I am every Sunday 
a merchant. I have thus the double 
advantage of assuring myself of their 
morality, and of looking after their per- 
sonal neatness. Besides, I let them 
have every thing at cost, as you may 
convince yourself by examining the ac- 
counts. <A feitor keeps the register 
while I distribute the required articles 
myself. The goods most in demand are 
pipes and red foulards. Notwithstand- 
ing all the attention of myself and my 
secretary, there seldom passes a Sunday 
without my missing some articles, so 
much does theft seem to be the element 
of those rogues.’ 
THE BRAZILIAN CUISINE. 

At length the breakfast hour arrived. 
It was difficult to find places around the 
long table arranged in the immense hall, 
for all the numerous guests who had 
come to congratulate the senhor. The 
service, which presented at once the 
most luxurious comfort and the greatest 
simplicity, permitted me to study at 
leisure the culinary resources of the 
country, and the taste of the inhabit- 
ants. 

Like all his congeners of the torrid 
zone, the South-American is temperate 
in eating. Rice boiled in water, beans 
cooked with lard and manioc flour com- 
pose his food the year round. On holi- 
days he kills a hog, which is stuffed and 
served up whoie. His most habitual 
food, and that of which he is most 
fond, consists of a sort of cake which he 
extemporizes on his plate by covering 
his beans with a thick layer of manioc 
flour, and mixing the whole. Bread 
and wine are alike unknown to him. 
His knife serves him instead of a fork, 
and a large glass circulating around 
quenches the thirst of all the guests as 
in the days of the heroes of Homer. 
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Such are the customs still practised 
in the interior of Brazil; but among the 
rich planters who have been received at 
the court of the Emperor, Don Pedro 
IL, or who have travelled in Europe, 
silver plate is found upon the table, and 
the best wines of France, Spain, and 
Portugal are freely circulated. Rice, 
feijio, and manioc are placed at the 
foot of the table, as if to satisfy the na- 
tional custom, while cutlets of fresh 
pork, quarters of mutton, splendid fish, 
luscious fowl, excellent bread and cheese, 
and all the legumes of Europe are served 
up. Two black cooks, who have served 
their apprenticeship in the French hotels 
of the large towns upon the coast, take 
their turn each week, the better to re- 
sist the heat of the furnaces, which be- 
comes insupportable under the tropical 
sun. <A crowd of little negroes, espe- 
cially remarkable for their untidiness, 
dance like imps around the furnaces, 
scouring the warming-pans, stirring the 
fire, strangling the fowls, paring ‘the 
legumes, and stopping from time to time 
to extract a bicho or a carrapato (acarus 
americanus) from their naked feet; then 
again taking up the food without wash- 
ing either hands or knives, for time 
presses, and the chief does not wish to 
be late. I must nevertheless confess 
that the black cooks appeared to me 
quite as skilful as the white ones; yet 
beneath these fiery skies, and in this hot 
and moist climate, meats and vegetables 
are much inferior to those ,of Europe. 
The rapid development of plants renders 
them ligneous, and therefore very tough. 
If eaten before they are sufficiently 
matured, they are watery and insipid. 
It is the same with animals, which, 
nourished by herbage that is juiceless, 
so to speak, furnish a meat flat and 
without savor. The only exception is 
the flesh of the pig and the lamb. The 
same may also be said of fruit. That 
which constitutes the delicacy of the 
peaches, prunes, figs, raisins, etc., of 
Provence, and the two neighboring Pe- 
ninsulas, is the slight predominance of 
ap acid savor in a sweet pulp. A dry 
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climate is necessary for the develop- 
ment of this aroma, and to prevent the 
excess of sugar from overpowering it. 
Unfortunately, this is not the case in 
the tropics. The enormous quantity 
of water conveyed in the sap, and which 
vegetables absorb through every pore in 
an atmosphere constantly loaded with 
vapors, swells the fruit, neutralizes its 
acidity, and changes the pulp into a 
sweet paste, (mélasse.) In justice, how- 
ever, it must be observed that the cre- 
oles appreciate the sweet juice of the 
pulp better than ourselves, and with 
them, therefore, their fruit has the ad- 
vantage. The doces (sweetmeats) which 
they form from them constitute the 
principal merit of the Brazilian table. 


ORIGINAL CHARACTERS—THE PADRE. 


The description of the fazenda would 
be incomplete, if we did not describe 
some of the original characters one 
meets with on all the large plantations. 
First in order come the padre and the 
doutor, then the mascate (the muleteer) 
and the formigueiro, (the ant-killer,) of 
which we have heretofore merely men- 
tioned the name. 

The padre is‘the almoner of the coun- 
try. Let not the reader picture to him- 
self the dark figure of an inquisitor, en- 
veloped. in black gown and wearing a 
three-cornered hat. No; the South- 
American padre is a hale apostle. Cloth- 
ed in linen like a worldly mortal, he 
wears his hair as short as a layman, 
dances, smokes, and plays and converses 
like the rest of the world. A mass 
glosses over the Sabbath, and that suf- 
fices for all the week. 

‘A muleteer generally serves him as 
sacristan, and his music consists of a 
choir of negroes. After mass he bap- 
tizes the little negroes who are brought 
to him from various parts of the neigh- 
borhood. Of these he takes possession 
in the name of heaven and the Catholic 
religion, and to this effect inscribes their 
names in a register, under a rubric 
taken from the Roman martyrology. 
This duty performed, the new Christian 
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returns to the hut, goes into the field as 
soon as he is able to walk, works as 
long as his strength permits, till at 
length he one day falls exhausted. A 
few hours later he takes his way to the 
grave upon the shoulders of four of his 
comrades, who form the entire funeral 
procession. The padre does not trouble 
himself to visit him in his dying mo- 
ments, unless he is a free negro, and 
can pay the expense; for he thinks the 
sufferings of servitude are sufficient to 
redeem the faults of the poor slaves, 
and open to them the gates of heaven. 
Of what use, then, is the catechism, 
and instruction, and masses, and sacra- 
ments? The cleansing of baptism is 
enough; slavery will do the rest. 

Lack of employment is not unknown 
to the padre; but he knows how to 
remedy this by the aid of some light 
employments with which his trans- 
atlantic brethren are unacquainted. Ifa 
fazendeiro thinks himself neither suffi- 
ciently rich nor devout to pay for a mass 
every week, he makes an arrangement 
with his neighbors. The padre then 
alternates week by week with one estate 
after another, till he comes around to 
the one with which he commenced. If 
his cure is too ungrateful, he ekes out a 
supplement by raising cattle or keeping 
a venda. 

AN ITINERANT PADRE. 


I one day met, in the provinee of 
Minas, one of these reverends who was 
traversing the estates with a herd of 
cattle, performing mass as occasion de- 
manded. Being overtaken by a shower, 
we had both sought shelter at the same 
rancho. Seated upon a bench, we soon 
engaged in conversation. 

‘You see, senhor,’ said he, with a 
profound sigh, ‘the occupation to which 
In 
the time of the King Don Jods VI. we 
had more masses than we wanted; but 
since the independence, all is changed. 
There are still some senhoras who have 
them performed occasionally, but their 
husbands prefer to employ their money 
in cattle or mules. That is why you 
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see me as a tropeiro. Did you chance, 
anywhere upon the road, to meet any 
fazendeiro who wished to replenish his 
horned stock, or needed a priest ?’ 

I had heard of a lady in the neighbor- 
hood, recently deceased, and who, wish- 
ing to set herse]f right with her con- 
science, or conform to custom, had 
placed in her will four hundred milreis 
(two hundred dollars) to be devoted to 
masses. I did not recollect the lady’s 
name, but I informed the padre in what 
village she lived, which was only a few 
leagues distant. I added, to prevent 
any mistake, that the death had oc- 
curred several days before, and that 
this sum was probably destined to the 
padre of the neighboring freguezia or 
parish. 

‘Never fear, senhor; if it is not too 
late I will take care of the affair. Mo- 
leque!’ he cried to his chief herdsman, 
‘bring me my mule, quick!’ 

A few minutes later our reverend set 
off at a brisk trot, in spite of the rain, 
which still fell in torrents. Leaving the 
herd in charge of the negro, he went 
straight to the testamentary executor, 
and frankly proposed to give him a re- 
ceipt for four hundred milreis, on pay- 
ment of half the sum. The proposition 
was too seductive to be refused, and the 
executor, making the mere necessary 
conditions, counted out the two hundred 
milreis. 

Being generally the head of a family, 
the padre acquires through his domestic 
sentiments a kindness of heart, which 
too frequently exists only upon the lips 
of his austere colleagues of the Old 
World. His parishioners seem to like 
his free way of living, and willingly ex- 
cuse his peccadillos, 


A PRIEST OF EASY DOCTRINES. ° 


A few years ago the officiating priest 
of Santa Ana, a village situated thirty 
or forty miles from Rio Janeiro, on the 
road to Novo Friburgo, declared from 
his pulpit, in a moment of good humor, 
that one might boldly refuse to believe 
Good souls with us 


there was a hell! 
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would have hid their faces at hearing 
such frightful blasphemy. The Brazil- 
ian is more calm; he reserves his se- 
verity for the African bondsmen, and 
shows the most evangelical indulgence 
for his own race.. The congregation 
smiled at each other at this singular de- 
claration, and contented themselves with 
exchanging a look, as much as to say, 
Esta bebado, (he has been drinking.) 


THE DOUTOR. 


The doutor is, in the eyes of the fazen- 
deiro, a more important personage even 
than the padre. Since the slave-trade 
has been interdicted upon the coast of 
Africa, the price of negroes has advanced 
to ruinous proportions. An adult slave, 
at the present time, represents a capital 
of two contos de reis, or one thousand 
dollars, and sometimes more. The loss 
of a negro is therefore a serious one to 
the planter, and he neglects nothing to 
restore him when he falls sick. A spa- 
cious and well-ventilated hospital, with 
medical stores from Paris or London, 
an attendant who never leaves the pa- 
tients, and who prepares their medicines, 
sufficiently attest his solicitude. Never- 
theless, notwithstanding all these ample 
precautions, notwithstanding the real 
skill of the Brazilian physicians, my 
observation tells me that a negro seldom 
goes into the hospital gxcept to die there. 
But this is easily accounted for. The 
negro never complains of sickness, and 
is never supposed to be sick till he is at 
the very end of his career and his strength 
is gone. 

Besides the plantation to which he is 
attached, the doctor, like the padre, has 
to attend upon the small proprietors of 
the neighborhood, who are not rich 
enough to keep a private physician. 
Formerly medical men were scarce, for 
there was no faculty in the country, 
and young men were obliged to get their 
education in the schools of France or 
Portugal. Since the emancipation, things 
have completely changed. Schools of 
medicine have been established in the 
large towns, and professors are found 
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there who would do credit to the first 
institutions of Europe. The greater part 
of their medical works are written in 
French. All are acquainted with the 
language, and many speak it. Some 
also are acquainted with the German, 
and have libraries partly French and 
partly German. With such elements 
one need not be astonished to find, that 
most of the physicians upon the coast 
possess real merit. We cannot say as 
much of those of the interior. It is not 
rare to find among them a mulatto, who, 
having learnt in a negro infirmary to 
prepare mercurial pomades, administer 
purgatives, and dress snake-bites, styles 
himself a doctor. Sometimes a French- 
man comes over as cook upon some ves- 
sel, goes ashore, and sets himself up as 
surgeon-dentist. But as a set-off to this, 
it must be confessed that one sometimes 
meets with excellent black physicians at 
Bahia and Rio. 


{ 


PLANTATION HOSPITALS. 


Upon the large fazendas the infirm- 
ary is open to all the sick of the neigh- 
borhood. Alongside of plantation ne- 
groes treated for incipient elephantiasis 
or a wound, you find a tropeiro arrested 
on the road by imprudent exposure to 
the sun; or agregados from the neigh- 
boring forests stricken with fever, or 
poor colonists of the district who have 
left their mud-cabins to seek a healthier 
asylum and more efficacious medicines. 
Separate apartments are provided for the 
two sexes. Sometimes a negress who 
has fled from slavery, having become a 
mother, and being unable, through fear 
and privation, to nurse her child, comes 
at night and lays it behind the door of 
the infirmary. The rest is evident. The 
padre baptizes the little black, and forth- 
with delivers it to the director of the 
hospice, who is charged with bringing it 
up. In years of epidemic, when pestif- 
erous breezes sweep over the country, 
and death carries his terrors into the 
plantation,and the rancho, the infirm- 
ary of the fazenda is a godsend to the 
people. The creoles then suddenly 
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throw aside their nonchalance, and rival 
each other in zeal and sacrifices. The 
force of physicians, attendants, and 
nurses is doubled. <A physician from 
the cidade is brought at great expense, 
while a caravan goes to bring from a 
distance a supply of all the pharmaceuti- 
cal ingredients that can counteract the 
plague. Poor people who do not wish 
to leave their families, come at all hours 
of the day or night to obtain consulta- 
tions or advice. Sometimes a free man, 
kept back by fear or false pride, permits 
himself to waste away in fever upon his 
bunk rather than apply to the neighbor- 
ing fazenda. Whenever the planter hears 
of such a case, he instructs a doctor, 
who forthwith mounts on horseback, 
and goes to persuade the sufferer to al- 
low himself to be treated. These out- 
bursts of spontaneous © philanthropy, 
which give birth to such noble devotion, 
are not rare in creole life. 


KINDNESS TO STRANGERS. 


The hospitality so generously prac- 
tised toward the sick extends to every 
thing and to every body. It may be said 
that the fazenda is the caravanserai of 
foreigners who are travelling in Brazil. 
If it were not for them, travel would be 


impossible. It is true that one finds 
near the coast a few vendas smelling of 
putridity, cachaga, and decaying fish ; 
but they become more and more rare 
upon advancing into the interior, The 
plantation, on the contrary, rarely dis- 
appoints one. Whenever a stranger ar- 
rives at the door, a negro shows him a 
rancho for his horse, and then conducts 
him into the house, where are the roomg 
allotted to travellers, At the dinner 
hour he seats himself at the senhor’s 
table, takes part in the conversation if 
it interests him, and retires when he 
The next day he sets out imme- 
diately after breakfast, in order to reach 
the next fazenda before nightfall. If he 
needs rest, he can remain several days 
in succession. No one would even think 
of asking his name. This is ancient 
hospitality in all its grandeur and sim- 
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plicity. Many fazendas are famous for 
the heartiness of their reception. Among 
them may be mentioned that of the 
Baron d@’Uba, known throughout Europe 
ever since the sojourn made there by the 
French traveller, Auguste St. Hilaire, 
half a century ago, and which has never 
ceased to be the privileged halting-place 
of the savans and artists who visit the 
provinces of Minas or Rio Janeiro. 


CHAPTER VII. 

PEDDLERS, MULETEERS, AND ANT-KILLERS. 

As there is no good thing in this world 
which does not, by its very excess, en- 
gender an abuse, the hospitality of the 
fazenda has given birth to the mascate, 
The mascate is nothing else than a ped- 
dler, and he generally comes to Brazil 
from France. But he has nothing in 
common with those poor wretches who 
are still encountered on the inaccessible 
summits of the Alps and Pyrenees, with 
a pack upon their shoulders, and selling 
red handkerchiefs to the peasant-girls in 
exchange for a few pounds of rags. He 
understands things better; he gives 
himself less trouble, and takes bank- 
notes in exchange for his wares. He 
leaves Havre with an hundred pieces of 
gold in his pocket, disembarks with a 
compatriot, who gives him his lesson, 
buys a mule for himself and another for 
his pack, hires a guide to whom he pays 
a milreis (fifty cents) per day, and tra- 
verses the fazendas, offering jewelry, 
calicoes, perfumery, etc., according to 
his specialty. This employment, which 
a few years ago insured a rapid fortune, 
has fallen off in consequence of the mon- 
strous abuses which were practised. I 
have known mascates to realize one hun- 
dred contas de reis (fifty thousand dol- 
lars) in a single campaign, and return to 
France the same year with an income of 
twelve thousand francs, (upwards of two 
thousand dollars.) It was the golden 
age of peddlers; but abuses were car- 
ried too far, and the Brazilians have at 
length opened their eyes. 


A PEDDLER’S ESTIMATE. 


One of these adept peddlers one day 
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made me the following estimate: a ring 
mounted with brilliants costs one hun- 
dred francs at the manufactory ; the ex- 
porter who sends it places it at two 
hundred; the expense of commission, 
box and transport, brings it up to one 
hundred milreis, (two hundred and fifty 
francs, or fifty dollars ;) the duty, esti- 
mated at eighty per cent, makes its cost 
nearly two hundred milreis; the store 
from which we obtain the ring makes 
one hundred per cent, and it therefore 
costs us four hundred milreis, Certainly 
we, who have all the trouble, cannot 
make less than an hundred per cent, and 
we are obliged to sell the jewel to the 
senhoras of the interior for eight hun- 
dred milreis. As they generally buy on 
credit, their husbands give us a bill of 
exchange for a conto of reis, (five hun- 
dred dollars,) in order that we may not 
lose the interest. 

The Brazilians long since knew that 
they were paying many times the true 
value of their wives’ jewelry, and they 
have at last stopped patronizing the 
mascates. The Jews of Alsace and the 
Rhine provinces are those who most ex- 
cel in this species of trade. The Pa- 
risian prefers to sell perfumery and other 
small merchandise. The Italians bring 
small plaster saints to ornament the 
chapels, or hand-organs. Sometimes the 
mascate becomes bankrupt by having 
his pack-mule carried away by the cur- 
rent in crossing a river, or by losing it 
among the precipices on the road.. Some 
of them make journeys of eight hun- 
dred leagues, or to the extreme limits of 
civilized settlements. Few ot these es- 
cape the fatigues of the route, the ar- 
rows of the Botocudos, the teeth of the 
tiger, or the tortures of hunger. I have 
frequently, during my travels, met them 
without mules, shoes, or clothing, and 
consoling themselves in their poverty by 
contemplating a box of small grains of 
quartz, which the natives of pretend- 
ed diamond-bearing districts had given 
them as diamonds, in exchange for their 
merchandise. Those who return to life 
and civilization, having no longer any 
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capital, seck a less rude employment, 
becoming comedians, gardeners, profess- 
ors, dentists, photographers, etc. 

One day, on the way to Rio, I was 
stopped by a person whom I did not 
recognize; it was one of those poor 
wretches whom I had found, half dead 
with hunger, fatigue, and destitution, on 
the Upper Parahyba. I had given him 
a shirt, thinking it would be his wind- 
ing-sheet. He survived by a miracle, 
dragged himself from tavern to tavern, 
and had established himself as a dentist 
at Rio Janeiro. 


FRENCH IMPOSTURE. 


As may be supposed, after these de- 

tails, the French do not enjoy a high 
reputation in the country, and all the 
misdeeds of foreigners are attributed to 
them. It must be observed, however, 
in excuse of the Brazilians, that the 
greater part of foreigners speaking 
French style themselves Frenchmen. 
Many a time, upon asking one of these 
improvised Frenchmen the name of his 
department, I have been answered, Fri- 
burg, Namur, etc., a satisfactory answer 
for the Brazilian, who is ordinarily but 
little versed in geographical science. 
But the planter has something worse to 
fear than the misdoings of the Rhenish 
Jew. The latter looks only to his purse ; 
but the Parisian, after the second glass 
of porto, enters upon the chapter of pol- 
itics and discusses the constitution with 
his host. From the constitution to the 
abolition of slavery and emancipation of 
the blacks is only the distance to a third 
glass, and our man is upon too good a 
road to stop. One of those children of 
the Place Maubert, who had come to 
Brazil to do—no matter what—was tak- 
ing leave of a rich nabob who had har- 
bored him for six months. . 

‘Well, are you satisfied with my peo- 
ple—have they treated you well ?’ asked 
the fazendeiro, grasping his hand. 

‘Senhor, your house is a palace, and 
you are a true gentleman. But——’ 

‘But what?’ demanded the aston- 
ished planter. 
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‘My gratitude and my thanks,’ con- 
tinued the Parisian, ‘would be better 
addressed to your negroes, for, to speak 
the truth, it was they who fed me.’ 


THE MULETEER, 


A very original native character, some- 
times met with upon the large fazendas 
of Central and Northern Brazil, is the 
muleteer. He is large in person, with 
a sun-burnt complexion. Long, glossy 
locks and a certain shade of the skin 
indicate that he has a large preponder- 
ance of Indian blood in his veins. His 
origin isunknown. The plantation peo- 
ple saw him arrive one day at the head 
of two or three hundred mules. He 
came from the most distant portion of 
the empire, made five or six hundred 
leagues through unexplored forests, sleep- 
ing in the open air, and having scarcely 
any thing for his daily nourishment be- 
yond a handful of manioc. He stopped 
to ask the master of the fazenda for a 
lodging, and to refresh himself after his 
three months’ journey ; but being charm- 
ed with that liberality which is only 
found among the. rich planters of, the 
New World, and by the immense unoc- 
cupied pasture-grounds that surrounded 
the estate, he asked the planter to let his 
animals profit by this neglected wealth. 
From that time he established his head- 
quarters on the plantation, where he 
raises his mules. From time to time he 
makes a trip through the neighborhood, 
and sells those that are trained. In his 
spare moments he makes himself useful 
about the fazenda by giving instructions 
how to throw the lasso, and to subdue 
stubborn animals; he also serves as 
squire upon journeys and as sacristan 
to the padre. When all his mules are 
sold he goes away by the road upon 
which he’ came, makes new purchases, 
and reappears the next year with another 
herd. This traffic is very lucrative. 
Having no expenses to pay with the 
planters who entertain him, as well as 
his negroes and animals, buying young 
mules in a country where money is 

scarce, and re-selling them ready trained 
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in the wealthy provinces, he realizes 
enormous profits. And hence, some- 
times, he becomes carried away by pride, 
and makes his son a physician.* 


THE FORMIGUEIRO. 


After the mascate and the muleteer, 
the formigueiro has also, as we have 
said, his allotted place among the useful 
guests of a fazenda. The formiga is a 
pest to many of these habitations. The 
ants of the tropics do not resemble the 
timid insects of our cool climate, which 
avoid mankind, and content themselves 
with making their nests in the trunk of 
a tree or under a stone, and at most 
cheating the domestic fowls of a few 
particles of grain. They-are a hardy 
set, confident in their strength and intel- 
ligence, and make themselves inaccessi- 


ble retreats. Before the arrival of the: 


white man, the formiga was the true 
queen of the forest. The savage beings, 
who then represented humanity in this 
region, had rather a vague instinct of 
congregation than the true spirit of as- 
sociation. The idea of labor and solid- 
arity, for example, was entirely wanting 
with them. A prisoner was to them 
only a victim condemned to servé as a 
feast. The ant early learned to culti- 
vate higher notions. 


At the present day it remains in Bra- 


*A BRAZILIAN STUDBNT. 


One of these rich muleteers, whom I had fre- 
quently seen at a planter’s in the province of Rio 
Janeiro, came one day to show me a letter from his 
son, who was a student at the Brazilian University 
of St. Paul, and who asked him to send a few books, 
I kept the list of works which the muleteer’s son 
named, as an index of the literary taste of the 
young Brazilians. It comprised Brantéme, Alexan- 
dre Dumas, La Fontaine, Paul de Kock, Parny, Eu- 
gene Sue, Piron, Boccaccio, Parent Duchitelet, etc. 
Among these names, so strangely associated together, 
I vainly looked for the name of some writer on law. 
The student was doubtless postponing more serious 
reading to the second year. However that may be, 
in order to procure the books he selected, the father 
had to pay for commission, exportation, customs, 
etc , two contos de reis, (one thousand dollars.) He 
had to sell twenty-five mules to cover this sum, and 
the honest muleteer thought his son might educate 
himself without going to so much expense. He 
would rather have arranged the matter with two or 
three mules, he said, and I perfectly agreed with 
him, 
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zil one of the most perfect illustrations 
of those strange laws which -introduce 
into the world of nature, under the form 
of instinct, certain forces of the moral 
world. ‘The habitation of the formiga of 
Brazil is a citadel closed in on every 
side, communicating with the outer 
world only by secret passages. If there 
are any wood-lice in the vicinity, the 
formiga pursues them, takes them to its 
habitation, and thus forms itself a sort 
of farm-yard. A regular distribution of 
fresh leaves suffices to render captivity 
supportable to the prisoners, and no 
attempt at escape is thenceforth to be 
feared. Some species of ants, given to 
idleness, commit raids upon the more 
feeble races, and seize their eggs. The 
larvee which are hatched from these, be- 
come so many slaves. These slaves with 
mandibles accept their fate, and perform 
service ‘to the aristocratic race. It is a 
veritable subterranean fazenda, equally 
based on servitude, but without chicote 
or feitor. 


RAVAGES OF THE BRAZILIAN ANT. 


When the workers go to forage in the 
fields, and the task is hard or pressing, 
the column is divided into two sections. 
The most active climb the trunk of the 
tree which is to be plundered, run out 
upon the branches to the base of the 
leaves, and cut off the stems with their 
serrated teeth. In an hour the foliage 
has disappeared. The tree seems as if 
blasted by lightning. In the mean time, 
those that remained upon the ground 
seize the leaves as they fall, and carry 
them away. If the burden is too heavy, 
this column separates into two groups, 
one of which separates the leaf into seg- 
ments, while the other takes it away and 
stores it. Gardeners especially dread 
their ravages. If they neglect to sur- 
round their fields with a ditch filled 
with water, or if the latter dries up, 
good-by to flowers, fruits, and legumes 
—all disappear in a night. <A well-filled 
ditch does not always suffice to keep 
such watchful and enterprising ma- 
rauders at a distance. It is necessary 
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to see that the current does not occa- 
sionally bring down a dead branch, 
which lodges and forms a communica- 
tion between the two sides. A gardener 
told me that one morning he found one 
of his beds completely devastated by a 
nocturnal visit of ants, though his ditch, 
which was a very broad and deep one, 
was full of water. Curious to know how 
the enemy had gained access to a place 
he supposed so well protected, he set 
himself to watch their manceuvres and 
observe the route they took on their 
return. The workers having finished 
their night’s task, the column soon 
formed, and proceeded to a tree that 
stood on the edge of the ditch. Climb- 
ing the trunk of this, they advanced to 
the outer branches, and passed over to 
an orange-tree that was situated on the 
other side of the ditch. The victimized 
gardener had not observed that the 
branches of the two trees touched each 
other, and formed a bridge in mid-air. 
A few weeks before, he had been obliged 
to re-dig his ditch to twice its former 
depth, in order to intercept the under- 
ground galleries which his indefatigable 
enemies had practised under the water. 


CLEARING OUT THE ANTS. 


In the houses, things are very differ- 
ent. Ordinarily no attention is paid to 
these inconvenient neighbors, which run 
through the rooms, over the tables, and 
even into the dishes. If too numerous 
a tribe happen to penetrate the wain- 
scoting and get into a room, they are 
treated to a sprinkling of boiling water. 
The squad thereupon make a rapid re- 
treat, in order to hold council over such 
an unexpected event, to appoint more 
skilful leaders, and select a less danger- 
ous route; but if the rain out-doors pre- 


vents the ants from getting out through. 


their subterranean galleries, or if their 
constructions completely occupy the 
ground, they are obliged to escape 
through the holes and fissures of the 
doors and floors, however abundant the 
hot shower. When these swarms repeat- 
edly make their appearance, the inhabit- 
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ants comprehend that there is something 
more than a single family ; in fact, that 
there is a long series of generations con- 
fined in too narrow limits, and trying to 
spread outside. It is neeessary, then, 
to apply the grand remedy, and a mes- 
senger is sent for the formigueiro, or 
ant-man. 

The formigueiro is a man of great im- 
portance in a country where the ant has 
such destruetive teeth, or rather mandi. 
bles. As the South-American is not 
given to over-exertion, and moreover as 
an invasion of ants is too common an 
event to excite much attention, the ant- 
man does not ordinarily arrive till a day 
or two after he is sent for. An enor- 
mous forge-bellows which he carries 
with him constitutes his entire appara- 
tus. After a rapid inspection of the 
place, he stops up all the openings lead- 
ing under the house, except a central 
one, which he enlarges, in order to ex- 
temporize a furnace, and allow free pas- 
sage to the combustible, and to admit 
the pipe of the bellows. During this 
operation the negroes go into the neigh- 
boring forest, to cut a certain species of 
wood which he describes to them. The 
wood being cut and the furnace pre- 
pared, a fire is lighted, and by the aid 
of his enormous bellows he forces the 
smoke underground through the ant- 
cells. The smoke, after traversing these 
porous constructions, escapes every where 
from the fissures in the masonry and 
through the floor. Then, leaving the 
care of the fire and the bellows to the 
negroes, with express orders to keep up 
the action, he goes through the house to 
stop with clay all the fissures which per- 
mit any escape. 

Let us now descend underground, and 
see what is going on with the ants. At 
the unusual noise which followed the 
arrival of the masons charged with stop- 
ping up the openings, the industrious 
insects quickly retreat to their nests, to 
protect their eggs and watch over their 
stores. Upon seeing the first. suffocat- 
ing puffs of smoke, they comprehend 
that they are threatened with an ex- 
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treme danger, and that their only safe- 
ty is in flight. At the same moment, 
upon a given signal, each seizes an egg 
and plunges into the subterranean galle- 
ries that lead ihto the gardens or fields, 
leaving behind only those stores which 
an industrious insect can easily replace 
in a country that has no winter. But 
here a cruel reception awaits the poor 
ants: the blue smoke-wreaths are before 
them, and there.is no hope. Like a con- 
summate tactician, the formigueiro, hav- 
ing closed all the fissures of the interior, 
goes round the house to watch any signs, 
and hastens to close any new issue. But 
is there not a last chance to be attempt- 
ed? What if the old, abandoned galle- 
ries were cleared, or new ones were 
made? The ants at once drop their 
burdens and set bravely to work. New 
outlets are made, and they again seize 
their eggs. Already they imagine them- 
selves safe; but the smoke has again 
betrayed them, and at the moment when 
they are about to emerge, a stroke of the 
spade tells them that they are pursued 
by a pitiless enemy. In the mean time, 
the negroes posted at the bellows con- 
stantly send fresh quantities of hot va- 
pors, that scorch and carbonize the frail 
bodies of these brave insects. At the 
same time the air becomes more and 
more rare, and their efforts relax. Soon 
no further attempts are made to escape. 
The operation is drawing to its close. 
Their strength fails them in attempting 
the last outlet, and they sink exhausted. 
The next day, when every thing is suffi- 
ciently cool, they are found in their gal- 
leries, lying side by side with their cal- 
cined eggs, but still recognizable. The 
earth taken from their nests, and their 
bodies, form one of the most powerful 
manures. 
The flooding rains which for six 
months inundate the soil, fortunately 
place a limit to the prolific increase of 
these marauding insects. The formi- 
gueiro is likewise often needed in the 
fields, especially when the land is being 
cleared. In these cases the negroes 
blow the smoke forcibly into the ground, 
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while puffs of blue smoke, which some- 
times rise at the distance of more than a 
hundred feet from the fire, sufficiently 
indicate the extent of the underground 
fazenda to be destroyed, and give an 
idea of the ravages that it might have 
committed. In justice, however, we 
must add that the ant is not without 
some utility. The large winged species 
serve as food for the blacks, especially - 
those who retain a predilection for their 
African customs. It is especially in 
summer, in the amatory season, when 
the exhausted males sink by thousands 
upon the soil, that these ant-eaters re- 
gale themselves at their ease. It is 
needless to say that they are not the 
only ones to hunt this small game, and 
that the macacos, or monkeys, keep up 
an active competition against them. 


BRAZILIAN LADIES. 


Our readers must have remarked that, 
in this description of the fazenda, the 
senhora, or lady of the house, has scarce- 
ly been mentioned. I have the custom 
of speaking only of what I have seen; 
and I should trace a fancy picture were I 
to attempt to portray the creole lady of 
the interior. Of all the customs left by 
the old conguistadores to their descend- 
ants, that of secluding the females is 
the most tenacious. The apartments of 
the Brazilians are as impenetrable to a 
stranger asa Mussulman harem. This 
custom, inspired by the most ridiculous 
jealousy, is found in all the alluvial Por- 
tuguese provinces. The consequences 
are easily deduced. Condemned to re- 
main from infancy in isolation, ignorance, 
and idleness, the young lady undergoes 
a check in development, as it were, which 
affects her whole being. Her intelli- 
gence is sickly and her faculties waste 
away. Never haying any other instruc- 
tors than the slaves charged with her 
personal service, she is often ignorant 
even of the art of reckoning. The ne- 
gresses generally know only the three 
first numbers; when they come to four 
they say two pairs; and for five, two 
pairs and one, etc. The whites get as 
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far as twelve, but rarely beyond. A 


srazilian lady with whom I lodged at 
’etropolis, confessed to me that when 
er daily expenses amounted to more 
than twelve vintens, (pence,) she was 
obliged to put as many beans in a glass 
as she expended pieces of money, so 
that her husband, upon his return, could 
form a correct idea of the sum paid out, 
and rectify mistakes. The women of 
color vary their arithmetic from three to 
twelve, according to the deepness of 
their complexion. Often, in my excur- 
sions, obliged to seek shelter in a cabin, 
[ have entered into conversation with 
the mistress, thus: 

‘What is your age, madam ?’ 

‘ Ndo sei, senhor,’ (I do not know, 
: ir.) 

‘ How long have you lived here ?’ 

‘ Ndo sei, senhor.’ 

‘ How old is this child ?’ 

*‘ Nao sei, senhor.’ 

‘How many children have you ?’ 

IIere embarrassment was visible, if the 
number reached the figure of four or 
five. 

‘ Meia pataca,’ (half a pataca,)* I was 
answered, after a long pause, by the 
mother of a family in which I counted 
eight children. It was goon after my 
arrival, and I confess that I was obliged 
to have recourse to my guide to get the 
sense of this strange metaphor. 


i 
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PECULIARITIES OF DIFFERENT DISTRICTS, 


Such are the occupations, manners, 
and distinctions of the fazenda. What 
has been said is specially applicable to 
the large estates of the north and centre, 
that border upon the Atlantic. To the 
south, the configuration of the land as 
well as the latitude modifies the produc- 
tions of the soil and the habits of the 
planters. Immense grazing tracts take 
the place of the sugar and coffee planta- 
tions, and the colonist devotes himself 
exclusively to the rearing of cattle. It 
is he who sénds the leather and the 
carne seca that supply both hemispheres. 


*The pataca is a piece of money worth sixteen 
vcintens. 
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In the provinces of the interior, a few 
descendants of the old mineiros still 
work the veins of quartz spangled with 
gold, or the diamond-bearing alluvium. 
This industry, which once formed the 
wealth of the country, is now but a mere 
memento of the past. The mining com 
panies themselves no longer pay expen- 
ses. Whatever part of the country the 
traveller traverses, however, he always 
finds in the Brazilian fazenda that cour- 
tesy and heartiness of reception that 
have rendered the Spanish hacienda so 
famous. It nevertheless occasionally 
happens that a stranger who stops at a 
house at three or four o'clock in the af- 
ternoon is told: ‘You have two hours of 
daylight yet, and that will brmg you to 
Senhor X *s plantation, or the rancho 
on the other side of the river.’ These 
words, sufficiently unpleasant to the ear 
of one weary and travel-worn, are easily 
explained. It is not every one’s fortune 
to be the possessor of estates and slaves. 
Many of the colonists have no other pat- 
rimony than a clay hut and a few fields 
of corn or manioc which they cultivate 
by hard labor. What can they offer? 
Hospitality would be to them. burden- 
some if not impossible. At other times 
it is Portuguese pride that renders the 
threshold of the casa inaceessible. Every 
man of inferior condition feels himself 
ill at ease, when he is obliged to intro- 
duce a stranger into the heavy atmos- 
phere of a dirty and destitute interior. 
Fortunately these cases are rare. Of a 
profoundly chivalric character, the cre- 
ole, whatever his fortune, reminds one 
in all its aspects of the inexhaustible 
prolificness of the virgin Nature that 
surrounds him, and which from his in- 
fancy has never ceased to lavish upon 
him her caresses and her treasures. 





A GLANCE AT THE FUTURE. 


Let us now cast a glance at the future, 
and see what fate is reserved for the fa- 
zenda. It must be observed that this 
agricultural and patriarchal mode of life 
is tending toa radical modification. Al- 
though improgressiveness seems to be 
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the natural characteristic of the Indo- 
Latin races, still they cannot escape the 
slow but inevitable action of moral trans- 
formation. The spirit that for the last 
three centuries has swept over Europe, 
and which steam and wind daily convey 
to the Atlantic coast, will soon reach the 
virgin forests, and in good time fecund- 
ate the land which the Portuguese axe 
has thrown open. The plantation, as it 
exists at the present day, based upon 
slavery, is slowly becoming extinct. 
Since the slave-trade was strictly inter- 
dicted, and the squadrons of France and 
England [and the United States] guard 
the coast of Africa, the price of slaves 
exceeds the means of most of the colo- 
‘nists. On the other hand, the plantation 
negro, upon whom falls all laborious 
service, is rapidly disappearing. Though 
prolific by nature, like all the strong 
races, excessive toil wears him out before 
his time, and arrests or restrains repro- 
duction. Those fazendas that twenty 
years ago possessed a thousand slaves, 
now possess only a few hundred. In 
years of abundance, the planters often 
see a portion of their coffee rot in the 
field, for want of a sufficient number of 
hands to gather it. Besides, the small 
proprietors, who find it more profitable 
to let out their slaves in the populous 
and commercial towns, desert their es- 
tates and bring their human herd to the 
city. This emigration, which depopu- 
lates the farms, is offset by another cur- 
rent, in the opposite direction, of Euro- 
pean colonists going into the interior. 
As in the time of Jornandes, vast and 
sombre Germania is the grand laboratory 
of nations— magna officina gentium. 
The overflow which formerly spread into 
Gaul, Greece, and Italy, now takes its 
way across the Atlantic, and finds a 
place upon the two continents of the 
West. Up to a recent period the im- 
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mense stream flowed to New-York, and 
from there pushed on to the prairies of 
the far West. Now a portion of the 
German emigrants prefer to go to the 
southern tropics. Unfortunately, great 
obstacles are encountered from the out- 
set. The want of roads, a lack of capi- 
tal, the severity of the climate, and the 
uncertain adventure of every new colo- 
ny, have checked many impulses and 
cooled many burning ambitions. But 
the foundations are laid, and the result 
is inevitable, and can only be a question 
of time. The fazenda is destined to dis- 
appear, or at least to assume another 
character. 

What, then, is to take its place? No 
one can yet say with certainty; but if the 
past and future are considered through 
the aid of an attentive study of the vari- 
ous European colonies for the last three 
centuries, two solutions may be given: 
either through a change of personality, 
by substituting the coolie for the negro, 
the plantation will preserve its old tradi- 
tions ; or, abandoning the plantations to 
the colonist in consideration of an annu- 
al equivalent, the fazendeiro will give up 
his vast domains, and all those immense 
estates will be parcelled out. I think 
that both Brazilians and foreigners would 
gain by thechange. Air and light would 
penetrate into the hut of the laborer; 
the railroad would cause the picadas of 
the forest to be forgotten, and the venda 
and rancho of the tropics would disap- 
pear before the comfort of European 
hotels. Nobody in Brazil is doubtful of 
this more or less distant future. The 
great proprietors, too, understand the 
epoch in which they live, and are seek- 
ing to ascertain the true direction of the 
current that bears us on; and many of 
them are even now at work, not wishing 
to be surprised by a day of unforeseen 
reckoning. 





THE 


The Sweeper of Dunluce: a Legend. [September, 


SWEEPER OF DUNLUCE: A LEGEND. 


Ore wide the door! 

How cleanly swept that stony floor ! 

How resonant within this cold, deserted room, 
The voices, thunder-like, of lifted waves! 

The sounding caves— 

Rocks, castle-capped, the ocean laves. 

Hush ! like a whisper ’midst the thunder boom, 
A soft sound hurries through this haunted room. 
And see! a comely maiden, with her broom, 
Sweeping attent, while oft her cast-down eyes 
Are fixed upon the stony floor, where lies 
Hurtled together, like a folded cloud, 

All cunning wrought, a ghostly shroud. 

Ah! evil future doth this sight betide 

And evil spirits through the darkness ride ! 


And this was she whose father’s sternness yielded 
Only at last, when she and he, who shielded 

Her half-clothed form, lay rocking on the billow. 
She, early seeking her scarce rumpled pillow, 

The midnight saw escaped to join her lover, 
(Whose voice and mien her eager eyes discover, ) 
Watched by her father to the shallow bay, 
Where, hid in shade, her lover's shallop lay. 


They well escape whom father’s love espy ; 

They rest secure enough beneath his eye. 

They see not how the billows rise and swell ; 
They heed not now the tale the north winds tell— 
The ocean’s solemn and terrific roar, 

The swelling surges bursting on the shore, 

Love sways all passions from a powerful throne, 
"Tis blind to all indeed except its own. 


Who could survive with help denied their reach ? 
Their little boat is cast upon the beach. 

Norman lies dead and bleeding on the sand, 
Lilian in death beside him, grasps his hand. 

The father seeks them, but he cannot save, 

And sadly lays them in one common grave. 


*Twas he who bade his trusty servant turn the key, 
And loose the maiden that she might be free 

To join her lover, whom he once denied, 

For one he chose, the bliss of being by her side. 
She loved but Norman—Norman loved her so 

That where she went he was content to go. 
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Her father’s duty, but for once relenting, 


Brought death to both, to him full sore repenting. 
‘Stay thou within these four strong walls,’ he said ; 
‘Thou art a cruel disobedient maid. 

Sweep, day by day, thy cold and dusty floor, 

For Norman thou shalt surely see no more.’ 

‘I make my shroud, my father,’ then she said ; 
*I soon shall wear it—I shall soon be dead. 
For ever sweep my cold and dusty floor, 


For Norman I shall never see him more!’ 


Clean, day by day, the maiden’s floor appears, 


As daily swept, though passed a hundred years. 
And some hear sounds as of a rustling broom— 
(The maiden sweeping in the haunted room ;) 

A voice reéchoing in the stilly air— 


Ix consequence of the long seclusion 
of the Japanese, and their inveterate an- 
tipathy to giving the slightest informa- 
tion to foreigners concerning their gov- 
ernment, religion, character, or institu- 
tions, combined with their disposition to 
disguise the truth upon all matters, 
great and small, we have hitherto been 
without much reliable information con- 
cerning this singular people. This 
want has to some extent been supplied 
by a recent publication entitled, ‘A 
Three Years’ Residence in Japan,’ by 
Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B., her 
Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary. And although 
the latter does not pretend to give a com- 
plete history of the Japanese empire and 
its internal organization, yet he has giv- 
en a great deal of interesting informa- 
tion concerning the character of the peo- 
ple, their daily life, customs, and man- 
ners. The troubles, too, that have aris- 


en between foreign nations and Japan, 
have contributed to excite a keener in- 
terest in all that tends to dispel the 
mystery that has hitherto shrouded this 
We shall endeavor, as 


curious people. 





‘Father, my shrouded robe I soon shall wear!’ 
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far as possible, in the limited space at 
our disposal, to give a résumé of what 
has now been added to our knowledge 
of Japan and the Japanese. 


HISTORY OF JAPAN. 


‘And first, of their history. Accitlent 
first led to the discovery of Japan. 
Three Portuguese adventurers, on a half- 
piratical, half-trading expedition, in a 
Chinese junk, were driven by stress of 
weather upon its shores. From this 
time dates the commencement of Euro- 
pean intercourse and trade. Our adven- 
turers were treated with kindness, and 
there were no signs of that jealousy and 
hatred of foreigners which has since 
been manifested. Some years later, a 
Japanese nobleman fled his country and 
took refuge in Goa. By his representa- 
tions that a profitable trade might be 
carried on, the merchants of Goa, to- 
gether with the Jesuit fathers, who an- 
ticipated a rich harvest of souls, loaded 
a vessel with goods and presents, to open 
trade. In those days, commerce and the 
Bible went hand in hand; the latter, 
doubtless, to counteract the inevitable 
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demoralization which follows in the train 
of the former: so a few missionaries, to 
attend to their spiritual concerns, were 
added to the cargo. Both traders and 
missionaries were received with open 
arms. The traders were permitted to 
travel from end to end of the empire, 
and the missionaries to preach and make 
converts without restriction. 

At the close of forty years, the Roman 
Catholic religion had undisputed posses- 
sion of the field, and their influence was 
such, that a Japanese embassy was sent 
to the Pope at Rome, with letters and 
valuable presents. They met with a 
magnificent reception, and great was the 
rejoicing of the Church over ‘a nation 
of thirty millions won from the heathen.’ 
After an’ absence of eight years (those 
were not the days of steam) this em- 
bassy, together with the Jesuit Superior, 
who had accompanied them from Japan, 
returned to their homes, A very differ- 
ent state of affairs awaited them from 
that they expected. The King of Bungo, 
their friend, was dead, and his succes- 
sor had published an edict banishing the 
missionaries from the island. Their 

chools and hospitals had been sup- 
pressed, and the missionaries themselves 
expelled or forced into concealment. This 
edict was published in 1587. From 
that time continued persecution, with 
the restrictions and decay of trade; was 
followed, in 1635, by the entire expul- 
sion of all, accompanied with acts of 
great cruelty. Since then, until recent 
treaties, no foreigner has been permitted 
to land. All cast upon its inhospitable 
shore were killed or imprisoned; and, 
though previously adventurous and skil- 
ful mariners—strange as it may seem, yet 
apparently true—no Japanese subject 
ever voluntarily left its shores for a for- 
eign country. , 

In 1854, Commodore Perry, on the 
part of the United States, inserted the 
entering-wedge of a renewed intercourse, 
by concluding a treaty with the Japan- 
ese Government, insuring simply hos- 
pitality and good treatment to ship- 
wrecked sailors. 
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Four years later, a treaty, having for 
its basis the opening anew of the coun- 
try to commerce, and the establishing of 
permanent diplomatic relations, was 
concluded by Mr. Harris, the American 
representative. ° Then quickly followed 
English, Russian, French, and Dutch 
treaties, having the same object, thus 
entirely revolutionizing the whole Japan- 
ese policy for the last two hundred 
years. Recent events, however, have 
shown that, from whatever cause the 
Japanese were induced to conclude these 
treaties, their wishes were entirely averse 
to them. All sorts of evasions have 
been persistentiy resorted to, in order 
to avoid complying with their provisions. 
We may reasonably conclude, however, 
that as the request for their ratification 
was, in each instance, backed by a for- 
midable show of the iron ‘dogs of war,’ 
the fear of the consequences of a refus- 
al may have had quite as much influence 
in determining their action, as the pros- 
pects of any benefit to be derived. 


GOVERNMENT AND RELIGION. 


The system of government existing in 
Japan seems to be a somewhat compli- 
cated affair, and difficult to discover. Ii, 
as has been said, almost every stage of 
human existence is still to be met with 
in some part of the world and that from 
present, facts we may in great part re- 
construct mentally the condition of 
times long past, that of Japan would 
seem to correspond most nearly with 
the old feudal system, in which the lord 
is every thing, the lower class nothing. 
The latter appear, however, to enjoy a 
considerable degree of freedom, since 
the lords are sufliciently occupied in 
fighting among themselves, and find no 
time to devote to their more humble 
neighbors. 

The Mikado is the hereditary sover-. 
eign of the empire, descended from a 
long and uninterrupted line of sover- 
eigns, and the really supremeruler. He 
seldom exercises power or interferes in 
the government directly, however, his 
authority being delegated to the Z'ycoon, 
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who is his lieutenant or generalissimo. 
Following the Tycoon comes the Koku- 
shi, a council of eighteen or twenty-four 
(the number is uncertain) of the most 
powerful and wealthy Daimios, or hered- 
itary princes, which apparently takes no 
active part in the government, but acts 
as a consultative council in questions of 
commanding importance. This council 
is sometimes increased to two hundred 
or more, forming a great council of 
state, and exercising the right of remov- 
ing the Tycoon as well as his ministers 
and councillors. Next in order comes 
the Gorogio, or administrative council, 
consisting of five members of the third 
class of Daimios, forming the cabinet of 
the Tycoon. Subordinate to this coun- 
cil is another, of eight members, Daimios 
of the third and fourth class, with small 
revenues, whose functions are purely ad- 
ministrative. Below these again are the 
Bunios, a very numerous class, and with 
various functions, as governors, consuls, 
and secretaries. The lowest class of 
government offices is filled, not by Dai- 
mios, but by vassals directly dependent 
on the Tycoon. 

The Daimios are a very powerful 
class, some of them having larger reve- 
nues and more men-at-arms than the 
Tycoon himself. Each is practically in- 
dependent of the Tycoon in his own ter- 
ritory, having the power of life and 
death over all his dependents and retain- 
ers, these numbering sometimes as high 
as ten thousand. The only way by 
which the Tycoon retains any semblance 
of authority over them, is by requiring 
them to reside, six months in the year, 
at his capital in Yeddo, within the limits 
of which he is supreme, and keeping 
their wives and children as hostages dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. 

Their laws are very severe, most 
crimes being punished with death; and 
this inflicted even for slight offences, on 
the ground that he who would break 
one law, would equally break another, 
providing there were a motive. Fines 
are regarded as repugnant alike to jus- 
tice and reason, as the rich are thereby 
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freed from punishment. There is one 
law — of honor, simply — more binding, 
perhaps, than any statutory law, that 
‘when the subjects or vassals of one 
prince affront those of another, the lat- 
ter would be dishonored, if he did not 
avenge it.’ , As a matter of course, this 
must lead to frequent and interminable 
quarrels, in order to prevent which, one 
of the Daimios hit upon a very ingenious 
and effective plan. He made a law that 
if one of his retainers felt himself in- 
sulted by a subject of another prince, he 
should be permitted to avenge the insult 
by slaying his enemy, provided he com- 
mitted suicide (Aara-kiru) immediately 
after, which proviso was rigorously car- 
ried into effect. We can easily believe 
‘the people generally treated each other 
with the greatest politeness.’ 

In regard to their religion, the very 
little that can be gleaned, leads to the 
belief that it is not of a very high order. 
The substance is, that ‘the more imme- 
diate end they propose to themselves is 
a state of happiness in this world ;’ hav- 
ing only a very vague idea of the soul’s 
immortality and a state of future bliss 
or misery. Even this only exists among 
the lower orders, the educated classes 
being generally unbelievers in a future 
existence. They deify certain great men 
and sovereigns, and worship joves as the 


incarnations of the Evil One. 
a 


MANNERS, ‘CUSTOMS, ETC. 

‘A Japanese, quite at his ease, as 
naturally drops on his knees and squats, 
with no more solid support to his person 
than his legs or heels can afford, as an 
Englishman drops into a chair when he 
is tired. If the Japanese are on cere- 
mony, then they sink on the mats, rest- 
ing jointly on heels and knees,’ main- 
taining the uncouth, and, to an Europe- 
an, impossible position for hours without 
apparent inconvenience. On retiring for 
the night, ‘they throw themselves down 
full length on the mat, with a little pad- 
ded rest, just large enough to receive the 
occiput or the angle of the jaw, and sleep 
as soundly as the most fastidious with a 
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feather pillow and bed.’ Clean mats, 
six by three feet, stuffed with fine straw, 
with a beautiful silk border, constitute 
the bed. From this squatting custom it 
results, that sofas, chairs, and tables are 
superfluous. The house-furnishing can 
not be a serious obstacle to marriage in 
Japan. ‘Their future house is taken, 
containing generally three or four little 
rooms, in which clean‘mats are put. Each 
then brings to the house-keeping a cotton- 
stuffed quilt and a box of wearing ap- 
parel for their own personal use; a pan 
to cook the rice; half a dozen lacker 
cups and trays to eat off; a large tub to 
bathe and wash in, is added on the gen- 
eral account; and these complete the es- 
tablishment.’ ‘ Arcadian simplicity,’ in- 
deed ! 

Some of the habits of the fair sex in 
Japan — blacking their teeth, plucking 
the hair from their eyebrows, daubing 
their lips with a brick-red color—would 
seem to conflict with our ideas of female 
beauty. However, here, asin numerous 
other instances, ‘tastes differ.’ In the 
matter of clothing we learn, also, that 
the working classes are very economical, 
their dress consisting of a very narrow 
girdle. The better classes are clothed, 
however, but the women seldom appear 
in public. Notwithstanding their nudi- 
ty, and their custom of promiscuous 
public baths for both sexes, ‘ it is assert- 
ed by those who haye lived lofgest 
among them, that the people are not less 
chaste than in Europe.’ 

Tattooing is common among the men, 
and they have carried the art to a high 
degree of perfection. With ‘the greater 
part of the body and limbs scrolled over 
with bright blue dragons, and lions, and 
tigers, and figures of men and women 
tattooed into their skins with the most 
artistic and elaborate ornamentation,’ 
they must present a striking appearance. 
The women, with less vanity, perhaps, 
are content with the skin that Nature 
gave them. 

The amusements of the Japanese are, 
as is the case with other Eastern nations, 
what we should call of a childish charac- 
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ter. Top-spinning—in which marvel- 
lous dexterity is displayed — blowing 
soap-bubbles, games with cards, and 
similar plays, are common among the 
grown population. Musicians and jug- 
glers are extensively patronized. The 
latter are adepts, outrivalling-the most 
skilful of Western professionals. They 
‘not only swallow portentously long 
swords, but out of their mouths come 
the most unimaginable things: flying 
horses, swarms of flies, ribbons by the 
mile, and paper shavings without end.’ 
But we shall rarely misjudge them, if 
we conceive them capable of nothing 
better than this. In regard to material 
civilization, they stand in the front rank 
among Eastern nations, and almost on a 
par with Europeans. Supplied, as we 
are, with the most perfect appliances of 
art, it is something astonishing to find 
the results that may be achieved by a 
people with the rudest implements. A 
strong testimony to their enterprise and 
ingenuity is given in the fact, that they 
manufactured a complete steam-engine, 
with which they actually worked a boat. 
It was made entirely from plans in a 
Dutch work. They have also a keen 
perception of the advantage to be gained 
by using the powers of nature. Wher- 
ever nature has supplied a force, either 
in field or work-shop, it is laid under 
contribution. Another evidence of their 
genius is given, in the perfection to 
which they have carried the art of man- 
ufacturing paper. This is nearly all 
made from the bark of trees, and is su- 
perior, in some respects, to that manu- 
factured in Europe. Cottonis also used 
for the same purpose, though bark is 
preferred on account of its toughness. 
Sixty-seven different kinds were for- 
warded to the London Exhibition. Con- 
sidering the present high price of cot- 
ton, our own manufacturers might with 
advantage, perhaps, receive a lesson 
from their brethren in Japan. 

We are told that the time which has 
elapsed, since the conclusion of the first 
treaty, has been employed in putting 
their powers for offence and defence, in 
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case of war with foreign nations, upon a 
better footing. Cannon have been cast, 
batteries erected, steam-ships purchased, 
and ‘enough powder expended in ball 
practice and drill to have supplied ammu- 
nition for a campaign.’ It would not be 
surprising, if a people so apt and ingeni- 
ous, so isolated from all communication, 
might have better success than we are 
inclined to believe, in case the govern- 
ment should concur with the Daimios in 
their present policy of expelling foreign- 
ers from their land. 

The main street of Yeddo, the capital 
of Japan, must present an animated ap- 
pearance. The shops are of all kinds, 
open in front, with a small back-room. 
There are book-sellers’, pawnbrokers’, 
and old-iron shops, bath-houses, coopers, 
armorers, sword-makers, basket-makers, 
ready-made clothes dealers, and print- 
shops, on either hand. A constant 
stream of pedestrians and horsemen, 
witb occasionally a prince’s cortége of 
mixed horse and foot, add variety to the 
scene. In another street, are long lines 
of booths for the sale of swords, story- 
books, prints, tobacco, and pipes, in the 
midst of which a fortune-teller may ha- 
bitually be seen surrounded by credulous 
listeners. Gambling-tables, with sweet- 
meats for stakes, are common, more se- 
rious gambling being reserved for the 
privacy of their homes. A most singu- 
lar sight is that of a class of penitents, 
or disgraced officers, who go about with 
a sort of basket mask covering and con- 
cealing their faces; a custom which is 
taken advantage of by criminals and 
others wishing to travel incog. 

Suburban gardens and temples are 
common around Yeddo, to which it is 
one of the great delights of the people 
to make excursions. We are informed 
that troops of men, women, and child- 
ren are to be seen wending their way 
along the shady walks to enjoy the beau- 
ties of nature; to which enjoyment the 
evil of intemperance seems to be one 
great drawback. The men drink deep 
of saki—an intoxicating beverage —a 
practice not altogether confined to their 
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sex ; and being exceedingly quarrelsome 
in their cups, are somewhat dangerous ; 
the danger being heightened by a habit 
of carrying two swords in their belt, and 
‘feeling it a point of honor to flesh them 
at the first convenient opportunity.’ 

The streets are clean and well cared 
for, and the country remarkable for the 
best macadamized roads in the world. 

The houses are all built of wood and 
lath, with a slight coating of mud. Ow- 
ing to their inflammable structure, fires 
are common, the prevalence of incendi- 
arism being added to the more obvious 
risks, The Japanese ‘take the burning 
down of a whole quarter periodically, 
much as they do the advent of an earth- 
quake or a typhoon, calamities beyond 
the power or wisdom of man to avert.’ 
It is estimated that the whole of the vast 
city of Yeddo is burnt down and rebuilt 
once in every seven years. This is the 
more surprising, when we reflect what 
strides toward civilization they have made 
in some other respects. 

In closing this account of their cus- 
toms, we cannot forbear quoting the 
following pleasant description of the 
strange contrast between certain of their 
habits and those of Western nations: 


‘Japan is essentially a country of para- 
doxes and anomalies, where all, even familiar 
things, put on new faces, and are curiously 
reversed, Except that they do not walk on 
their heads instead of their feet, there are 
few things in which they do not seem, by 
some occult law, to have been impelled in a 
perfectly opposite direction and a reversed 
order: They write from bottom to top, from 
right to left, in perpendicular instead of hor- 
izontal lines, and their books begin where 
ours end, thus furnishing good examples of 
the curious perfection this rule of con- 
traries has attained. Their locks, though im- 
itated from Europe, are all made to lock by 
turning the key from left to right. The 
course of all sublunary things appears revers- 
ed. Their day is for the most part our night, 
and this principle of antagonism crops out 
in the most unexpected and bizarre way in all 
their moral being, customs, and habits. I 
leave to philosophers the explanation — I 
only speak to the facts. There, old men fly 
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kites while the children look on ; the carpen- 
ter uses his plane by drawing it to him, and 
their tailors stitch from them; they mount 
their horses from the off-side; the horses 
stand in the stables with their heads where 
we place their tails, and the bells to their 
harness are always on the hind-quarters in- 
stead of the front; ladies black their teeth 
instead of keeping them white, and their 
anti-crinoline tendencies are carried to the 
point of seriously interfering not only with 
grace of movement, but with all locomotion, 
so tightly are the lower limbs, from the waist 
downward, girt round with their garments.’ 


AGRICULTURE AND SCENERY. 


‘Farmers hold the second place in the 
social scale,’ says Sir Rutherford Alcock. 
This being the case, we should natural- 
ly expect to find the people well skilled 
in agriculture, in which reasonable ex- 
pectation we are not disappointed. As 
a result of the dense population—a dens- 
ity rivaling that of China—all the land 
is under cultivation. Itis also thorough- 
ly cultivated. Cropping and the rotation 
of crops are well understood. Rice is 
the principal article of food, though rice- 
planting is the most arduous agricultur- 
al labor performed. Tobacco, it would 
appear, must receive a due share of at- 
tention, since almost every man and wo- 
man smokes in Japan. <A good field is 
presented here for a modern King James 
to blow another ‘ Counterblast.’ There 
is absolutely no land idle. ‘When not 
producing edible crops, the ground is 
planted with trees, and, by the time it is 
again to be brought into cultivation, 
those trees turn out to be useful timber.’ 
Vegetables are largely cultivated, though 
having the singular property of being 
tasteless, except the potato, which is of 
tolerable flavor. A greater variety seems 
to be grown even than with us, Possi- 
bly they are enabled to make up in quan- 
tity what they lack in quality. There 
are sweet potatoes, turnips, carrots, let- 
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tuce, beet-root, yams, tomatos, ginger, 
the egg-plant, gourds, melons, cucum- 
bers, mushrooms, horse-radish, spinach, 
leeks, garlics, capsicums, endive, and fen- 
nel. Of fruits there are peaches, grapes, 
watermelons, apples, pears, plums, 
chestnuts, oranges, pomegranates, figs, 
lemons, citrons, strawberries, and others. 
Amateur gardening appears to be a pas- 
sion, of which the cultivation of dwarf 
plants is a good example. It is difficult 
to conceive of the amount of patient in- 
dustry required to produce perfect dwarf 
trees, often not more than one foot in 
height. 

Of the scenery Sir Rutherford gives us 
the following sketch: ‘ Such fertility of 
soil, fine growth of ornamental timber, 
richness and variety of foliage, of such 
perfection of care and neatness in the 
hedgerows and shady lanes, the gardens, 
and the numerous pleasure-grounds of 
the temples, are not, I believe, to be 
found anywhere out of England. The 
brilliant green hues and freshness of the 
grass and every kind of foliage rather 
betokens a damp climate; but the mix- 
ture of tropical vegetation with endless 
succession of evergreen trees and the 
hardier race of pines and conifers, gives 
a character to the whole scenery of the 
country, as novel as it is perfect in effect. 
.... There is an infinite variety of 
form, character, and coloring in the mass- 
es of foliage that everywhere meet the 
eye, grouped in the midst of well-kept 
fields and verdant slopes.’ 

To sum up, then, we find here a hap- 
py and contented people of simple hab- 
its, singularly favored in soil and cli- 
mate, and with no wants which inter- 
course with foreign nations is needed to 
supply. Artificial wants must be creat- 
ed, ere Commerce, more all-embracing 
than the hundred-armed Briarzeus of 
old, can secure the benefits so ardently 
prophesied by its eager disciples. 
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‘FINEO AND FIAMMA.’ 


A conTEMPORARY critic says: ‘There 
is no article scarcer at the present day 
than genuine poetry; although there 
never was a time when a larger number 
of persons affected to be poets.’ This 
is true; and a new aspirant for poetic 
laurels has to encounter the double dis- 
advantage of a surcharged market, and 
a predominating distrust, on the part of 
the public, that the article itself is, like 
our coffee and spices, only a cheap adul- 
teration, or a literary shoddy adapted 
to the times. Such being the case, dar- 
ing indeed must be the heart which can 
venture, unheralded and unrecommend- 
ed, into an arena, which, of all others, 
offers the greatest discouragements, and 
lays one most open to severe criticism. 

True, there are two departments in 
which an author, old or new, good or 
bad, known or unknown, may be sure 
of a cordial reception at the hands of a 
susceptible public: the multitudinously 
traversed and powerfully, sympathetic 
field of patriotic (?) literature, and the 
equally sympathetic and none the less 
potent one of ‘ baby literature ;’ d propos 
of this latter subject, the author of 
‘Breakfast in Bed’ deserves the thanks 
of all lovers and guardians of pure belles- 
lettres, for his racy sarcasm on this 
wishy-washy dada of the day. To 
launch into authorship under the aus- 
pices of either of the aforesaid popu- 
larities, requires no bravery; both are 
an infallible sugar-coat or wash-down to 
whatever of bitter, nauseous, or inert it 
may be desirable, either from political 
strategy, or personal vanity, to cram 
down the public csophagus. But for 
a novice to attempt to approach the pub- 
lic favor at this period, outside the pale 
of these infallibilities, implies a soul in- 
trepid in the extreme. 

These thoughts have been suggested 
by the appearance, in the ‘ American 
Monthly’ for June, of a poem entitled, 

‘Fineo and Fiamma,’ by Alfred Leon- 


ardson. The author’s name is evidently 
a new one in our Magazine corps. We 
take it to be no nom de plume ; it has 
an honest genuine ring. We recollect 
having seen it attached to several fugi- 
tive poems of considerable merit, but 
presume this to be the author’s first 
earnest effort at a place among our con- 
teriporary literati. It was a pleasant 
idea, that of extracting from this quaint 
old volume of the sixteenth century, 
‘containing verie pleasant discourses fit 
for a peacable tyme, gathered together 
for the onely delight of courteous gen- 
tlewomen both of Englande and Ire- 
lande,’ this tale of olden-time true love, 
and setting it to verse, and we confess it 
comes with refreshing contrast, at this 
present day, amid the din of battle and 
clash and clangor of arms. 

The opening stanza for perfection in 
measure, rhythm, harmony, and beauty 
of conception, would not discredit a 
veteran pen; yet, from the poem as a 
whole, we are compelled to the conclu- 
sion, that it is the production of one as 
yet only an humble pilgrim at Parnas- 
sus’ foot, vigorously, resoiutely, and 
(were we to predict) successfully start- 
ing on the ascent. We give a portion of 
the stanza alluded to, trusting its repro- 
duction will not prove uninteresting to 
the readers of the ‘ Monthly :’ 

* Amid the shores of Italy, 
In stately pride, Genova rears 
Her fair proportions, and the sea 
Reflects her spires as age her years, 
’ And many a tale of love and sword 
Her ancient aspects now record ; 
Her tinted skies wear softer hue, 
And waters mingle lovelier blue, 
When romance sheds its melting lights 
Of passion on her days and nights ; 
In heavenly song the wild birds fear 
No rival save the gondolier, 
Whose notes swell up from shore to shore 
And rise and fall with wave and oar, 
While echoing groves serve but to tell 
The power of rival charms too well.’ 


But many passages lack that clearness 
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of idea, which comes from the habitual 
and systematic expression of thought. 
The thought itself seems mature ; and it 
is probably so luminous to the mind of 
the author, that he suspects not a sort 
of haziness between himself and his 
reader ; it is not obscurity, nor yet mys- 
ticism; only a semi-misty veil, which 
careful practice can rend asunder, and 
enable him to stand face to face with his 
public, even as he does with his subject. 

We should judge Mr. Leonardson to 
be a close student, one who studies poets 
as well as poetry ; a person of thought 
rather than impulse. The tale is well 
told, and the narrative throughout is in- 
terspersed with fine conceptions, har- 
bingers of coming success. The senti- 


ment, 
‘the clear sunshine 


Of mutual presence—mine and thine—’ 
is equal to Madame de Staél’s, in ‘ Cor- 


inne :’ ‘ They were just beginning to say 
’ 


we. 
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BY EMIL BRUCKER, 


I am listening to the dripping of the dropping summer rain— 
It taps so lightly 
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‘With no one near her but her slave— 

No hope but heaven to light her grave— 
. . 

And when the last hope seemed to steal 
From his faint heart, and he could feel 
The creeping chill of dark despair 
Crush out his senses everywhere— 
Except those dreams which stand before 
The great Hereafter’s open door, 
In the last moments of the soul 
With human life and earth’s control.’ 


These and many other passages indi- 
cative of inherent talent and power, oc- 
curring side by side with faults common 
to young writers, constrain us to look 
upon Mr. Leonardson, not so much the 
poet that is, as that is to be. We shall 
await with interest further productions 
from his pen, and trust meanwhile that 
he will not be unmindful of the following 
suggestion : 


* Travaillez a loisir, quelque ordre qui vous 
presse, 
Et ne vous piquez point d’une folle vitesse.’ 


And winks so brightly 
At my streaming window-pane, 
I could almost think old words of love were coming back again : 
But that mound says that lives, however enwove, 
Must part at last in death’s aching strain ; 
And these drops are but words from a soul above, 
Soothing my weary heart and brain. 
I feel theirlife: their headlong glee 
Will make for itself a sympathy, 
They ride on the winds so furiously. 
On the mossy old house-top irreverently pattering, 
To the gray, sober house-top right merrily chattering, 
They laugh out a sweet-toned laughter 
To each time-stained, mouldy rafter, 
And fall from the overhanging eaves 
Upon the flowers and grass and leaves, 
And trickle from each bending spray, 
And gurgle in bubbling streams away ; 
And see! each swollen runlet floats gayly along 


Floods of foam-bells that toss merrily, 
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Like love-words flung forth.on a deep tide of song, 
Which sways ‘neath each fancy easily. 
Yet nay! for the utterance of deepest affection 
Must stammer and die, 
And their places no zeal of a fond recollection 
Can ever supply. 
But this froth troops by 
Unendingly ; 
And though each filmy flake 
Doth in sparkles break, 
It floats on, unexhausted, ever ; 
As our giddy souls, in life’s sick sleep, 
Staggering on the tide they weep, 
Mere bells of foam, 
Rush down the many-winding river 
To their ocean-home ; 
As the universe doth sweep 
Adown the flow of time, but always keeps 
Its oneness, sentient round God’s throne to roam— 
Changing ever, 
Altered never, 


Though suns burn out and death-throes make its constellations quiver. 


But will it not give me thoughts without pain, 
This pleasant dripping of the dropping summer rain ? 
Through night-folded watches it quietly fell, 
Like sand from the glass of Time, 
Numbering the hours for slumbering flowers 
That drooped their heads ’neath the drowsy showers, 
And weaving around them a witching dream-spell 
By the sleepy music of its low-voiced chime ; 
While winds did chant and mutter in vaguely whispered swell 
The talismanic sooth-words of the rain’s weird rhyme. 
O heart world-hardened, cursed ! 
Why listen to this tender innocence ? 
Why tear away with such wild burst 
The cloaks that hide thee—sin and sense ? 
Didst thou too sleep upon a mother’s’ breast ? 
Wast with a mother’s love caressed ? 
’*Midst tears and sighs 
And hope-freighted lullabies, 
Wast wafted, smiling, into dreamland’s rest ? 
The world will mock at thee.. Be thou 
Hard, cold again, like yonder mountain’s brow 
That scorns the water dashing round it and below ;, 
Or like yon ocean, taunting in its might 
Your timid woe, pale with its own affright. 
Yet hark! ye waves that break upon the shore, 
Each toppling crest and crisped curl, 
And on its gray rocks hurl 
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Your strength in showers of beaded spray, 
Ye must stay now, nor longer pour 


Your hiss and shout of scorn upon my sorrow’s core ; 


For the heavens to you are calling 
By the rain that’s falling, falling 
In a countless dimpled play : 
‘O vainly seething surge of water ! 

Yield, yield your Beauty to me, 
Give up your lovely daughter.’ 

A flush of joy sweeps through me, 

As from the yeasty waves up-springing, 

Rises the love-lorn maiden, 

The beauteous sea-born maiden, 

Around her foam-white form dark tresses clinging, 

Coral, pearl, and amber-laden, 

And at her feet ten thousand sea-sprites singing, 
And rough-faced tritons hoarsely flinging 
Rude joy from twisted shells with echoes ringing. 
O waves! that break upon the shore 
Tn sullen dash, 
Your wild complaints I hear no more, 
Only the plash 
Of summer rain 
‘Whispering over and over again: 
‘Yield, yield your Beauty to me.’ 

The Spirit is Love! It is always so, 

That a prayer unfolds from a stormy woe, 
That a love floats up from the foam of pain. 
Gone is the past with its burthen of sorrow, 
Dawns freshly again a hope of the morrow ; 

For the sun is awaking, 
The sun-clouds are breaking 
In laughing ripples of rain. 
And when I look now on the wind-broken mist, 

No longer gray folds wrap a gusty sea, 
But vapors are flinging bright amethyst 

In sparkling showers, yet silently ; 

And my soul, like a boat 
Of white moonstone, 

Doth happily float, 
Though alone ; 

While ’neath its keel is an undertone 

Of joy unmixed with a single moan. 

0 stained roof! muttering mysteries, 

And flowers, drooping sleepy eyes, 
And waves instinct with deities, 
By you I vow to ne’er again 

Feel a throb of earth-born pain, 


While listening to the dripping of the dropping summer rain. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 
MRS. AND MISS LADLEGILT. 

Tue hack we got into on landin’ at 
the wharf, stopped before a big swell- 
front house, an’ after the Capting had 
gin a little tug at a little handle beside 
the door, (I did n’t know what to make 
on ’t then, I’ve larnt sence,) who should 
open it but an old schoolmate of mine, 
Marshy Picklepod! Iwas proper glad 
to see her, an’ told her so, after I had 
shook hands with her, with hearty good- 
will. She acted kind o’ queer, an’ seem- 
ed flustered like, clearin’ right strait out 
as soon as she had showed us into a 
great big room with more gimcracks in 
it than I ever laid eyes on before. 

‘I thought you told me that your 
cousin was left ruther poorly off; but 
I'm sure it don’t look much like it,’ says 
I, lookin’ round at the chairs with backs 
like a lookin’-glass frame; at the thick 
carpet on the floor, as full of vilets and 
twolips as a posy bed; at the picters 
hangin’ round, an’ the images, big an’ 
little, some on ’em stuck into little holes 
scooped out in the sides of the room; 
some perched up on little shelves nailed 
agin the plasterin’; sech curtains, too; 
lace, all covered with tambour-work, an’ 
lots of red velvet fixins down the sides, 
and up at the top. 

‘Cousin Charlotte,’ says the Capting, 
‘is a wonderful woman for keepin’ a 
sharp eye to the wind’ard; an’ she’ll 
sail along with every rope taut, where 
any body else would surely git swomp- 
ed ; but ’sh! here she comes.’ 

A door opened at the back side of the 
room, an’ in swep’ a tall, dashy-lookin’ 
woman, her head covered with bows an’ 
laces, fastened on with great gold-head- 
ed pins that had little dinglets to ’em 
which rattled every step she took. Sech 
flounces I never saw ; went clear up to 
her waste, an’ come trailin’ along the 
floor behind her. Followin’ after her 
come a short, fleshy gal, with a waste 


so nipped in that her belt made me think 
of a tight string round the middle of a 
meal-bag. 

‘My dear Capting, delighted to see 
you,’ says the tall one, sailin’ up to him, 
and bendin’ her cheek so near his lips 
that he had to kiss her. 

Then the short one called him ‘dear 
Cousin,’ and come in for her full share 
of the same kind of notice. 

* Allow me to introduce Mrs. Flinders,’ 
says the Capting, with a bow an’ a 
scrape. 

‘Charmed to make the acquaintance 
of your good lady,’ says Mrs. Ladlegilt, 
givin’ me two fingers to shake hands 
with, an’ drawin’ ’em away before I'd 
fairly got hold on’em. Then she perked 
her head on one side, makin’ the little 
dinglers jingle, an’ gin me a sort of 
half-way look, (did n’t think me worth a 
whole one, I s’pose so,) that seemed to 
take me in from head to foot. I'd never 
seen any,thing like her before—any thing 
half so sharp as her long, thin face. 
Her forehead was high an’ narrow, an’ 
she combed her hair (grayish when I 
first see her, an’ often that color morn- 
in’s, but always, as I afterwards learned, 
restored brown before dinner, ) in sech a 
way that both sides of the parting made 
a sharp peek for the upper ending of her 
fizzyogmany ; then her nose was long 
an’ sharp, her chin come well forard, an’ 
was pinted at that, an’ her cheek-bones 
made themselves very conspicerous ; but 
sharpest of all were her eyes that went 
through an’ through you like a raw, 
chilly gust of north-east wind. Miss 
Velvetiny was altogether another sort 
of person to look at; light complected, 
with a round, smooth, apple-dumplin’ 
face, an’ a very purty way of simperin’ 
to show her dimples. 

‘We're perfectly overrun with com- 
pany,’ says Mrs. Ladlegilt to my worser 
‘half,’ ‘but we can always make room, 
sech as it is, for you an’ yours.’ 
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‘You’re too good,’ says he; but I 
did n’t believe it any the more for his 
sayin’ so; for she looked to me as though 
her heart, if she ever had one, was about 
as hard an’ grizzled up as a five-year-old 
shagbark. 

‘I suppose Mrs. Flinders would like 
to be showed to her room in time to 
make her toilet for dinner.’ 

‘I presume so,’ says the Capting, 
lookin’ a little uneasy, it seemed to me. 

So she pulled a string hangin’ up at 
one side o’ the room with a tossle tied 
to the end on’t, an’ Marshy come and 
showed me up three flights of stairs 
into a tolerable-sized bed-rooms with my 
trunk an’ ban’-box at one end, an’ some 
chairs an’ a wash-sink along the sides. 

‘It wants an hour to dinner-time yit,’ 
says Marshy, ‘an’ so you will have plen- 
ty of time to slick up, dress, and hold 
your own with the best on ’em.’ Off 
she went without another word. 

I was in an awful quondery ; what 
did she mean by my havin’ time to 
dress? Surely, I had on my best lalock- 
colored Ingy silk, with bootees made out 
of the very best of calf-skin by Phin 
Wheelock, the most noted in the use of 
awl an’ las of any member of his pro- 
fession within ten mile of the old home- 
stid; what more could a body ask in 
the way of outside adorning? Then I 
remembered all Mrs. Ladlegilt’s fripper- 
ies in the way of flounces and frillins, 
and I almost wished I was back agin to 
the old homestid, where they wa n’t too 
fine for me, nor I for them, an’ was jest 
thinkin’ of settin’ down an’ havin’ a 
good, hearty cry, when the door opened 
and in come the Capting. 

‘Tildy,’ says he, ‘han’t you got sun- 
thin’ to put on that looks ruther more 
ship-shape than this scant-lookin’ gown ?’ 

‘You know I sp’ilt the new one I 
wore up with salt water,’ says I, ‘an’ 
this is my very best silk.’ 

‘How long have you had it?’ says he. 

‘Six years,’ says I. 

‘It’s time you had a new one,’ says 
he, ‘an’ that was stuck in the rag-bag.’ 
‘You wouldn't give me time to make 
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any new clo’es,’ says I, ‘an’ now you 
are ashamed of me, an’ I wish I’d never 
come amongst your cold-hearted 

‘Stop, Tildy,’ says he, wipin’ the tears 
off my eye-lashes; ‘there is no use in 
your goin’ on in this way ; it won’t make 
you feel any better to say hard things, an’ 
it will make me feel a great deal worse. 
You are dressed well enough for me; I 
never minded before to-day what you 
had on; I only want your outside fixin’s 
to correspond so near to that of the rest 
of the house, that you won't attract at- 
tention from your wearables, that’s all. 
I can afford to have my wife make a de- 
cent appearance, at least, an’ I will at- 
tend to it the very first chance I git.’ 

I said I cost more than I was worth, 
an’ he eontradicted it, as I was in hopes 
he would; so I wiped up an’ went down- 
stairs with him when the bell rung. | 
The minit we sot foot inside the dinin’- 
room door, I see what made the Capting 
so uncommon fidgety about my looks. 
There was a gentleman an’ lady, Mr. an’ 
Mrs. Spangleton, with a grown-up son ~ 
an’ daughter at table; the company Mra, ~ 
Ladlegilt had told us about, I supposed 
an’ sech jewels, and haces, and furbg- 
lows I never see on human bein’s afore. 
Mr. Spangleton looked pompous and 
careworn, as though he was thinkin’ of 
sunthin’ else, an’ did n’t half know what 
he was about. He was the only one of 
the party who didn’t wear gewgaws ; 
even his watch-chain bein’ only a plain 
black cord. He had a way, I noti¢ed, 
of passin’ his hand across his forehead, 
once in a while, as though he was think- 
in’, an’ so on up through his hair, which 
stood up all over his head like a porku- 
pine. Mrs. Spangleton looked awful 
scornful an’ upper-crusty, in a purple 
silk, covered all over with black wrought 
lace frills. Fred Spangleton was ruther 
milk-an’-waterish lookin’; but had a 
nose that seemed made o’ purpose to 
turn up at every thing in the shape of 
common folks. His hair looked crisp as 
though it had been through a frizzlin’- 
iron, an’ smelt of bergymot am’ sassy- 
fras. His vest was worked with silk 
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braid, his shirt-bosom with linen floss, 
an’ he had three heavy gold rings, one 
with a stone iu it that sparkled like a 
dew-drop in the sun, on his white fin- 
gers. Miss Spangleton, however, took 
the shine off all the rest by the sooper- 
lative stile of her adornments. Her 
hair was all scraped back from her fore- 
head, an’ rolled over some ‘rats’ they 
called ’em, wads of silk they looked like 
to me; then her net was all alive with 
beads and bugles, an’ she wore mon- 
strous big ear-drops, with a meetin’- 
house painted on each one. Her gown 
was a streak of satin an’ a streak of ber- 
rage, alternate, as nigh as I could make 
ut, cut out of a scrimpy pattern of 
cloth, I should say, for there wan’t no 
sleeves to speak on, nor no neck at all, 
an’ the enly cape she wore was a string 
of coral beads. Added to this, she had 
oh a great brooch an’ a little brooch; 
two gold chains, one with a whole bunch 


_of hearts, anchors, darts, and little sar- 
'pints hangin’ to it; a gold watch. and 


miniature stuck in her belt, an’ two 


bracelets on each arm, with little lockits 


an’ one thing an’ anuther danglin’ from 
all on ’em. As true as I’m alive, I 
was n't-dressed half as well as Marshy, 
who stood behind Mrs. Ladlegilt’s chair ; 
an’ s’pose I felt very much as an under- 
sized pollywog—tadpole is the name up 
here, | believe—weould in a company of 
full-fledged frogs; for sech a spread of 
crinoleen! no wonder the table had to 
be a large one, so as to allow the chairs 
to be sot fur apart, or there might have 
been danger of some fracturs sech as 
an’t mentioned in the doctors’ books. 

I was so afraid of committin’ some 
blunder, an’ directin’ all eyes to my 
sorry condishun, that I was all of a 
sweat, an’ ten times as awkard as com- 
mon. Said, ‘ Not any, I’m obleeged to 
ye,’ when Marshy handed me a plate of 
soup, an’ so was left without a thing to 
eat, while the rest was all busy with 
their spoons. Looked up and ketched 
young Spangleton givin’ Velvetiny a 
quizzikle glance, when she cast her eyes 
my way with an odd grimace, an’ I 
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was n't sech a fool us not to understand 
what was goin’ on. The Capting come 
to my reskew; tippin’ Marshy the wink, 
she brought him the plate of soup which 
I really did n’t want, an’ he handed it to 
me, sayin’ very low: ‘Take what is set 
before you, an’ eat it or not as you 
choose.’ 

My next bother was in the way of 
manidgin my silver fork, a great four- 
pronged youtensil, sech as I never sot 
eyes on before; an’ I knew all the young 
giddy-pates ’t other side 0” the table were 
laughin’ in their sleeves at the bunglin’ 
way I handled it. Iwas glad enough 
when ’t was all through with, an’ the 
Capting took me into what they called 
the drawin’-room ; but he went out pres- 
ently, leavin’ me alone with his cousins, 
an’ I kep’ feelin’ no better very fast. 
Mrs. Ladlegilt asked me ever so many 
questions about the old homestid an’ 
my folks; an’ I was so tickled to git a 
chance to talk about the loved ones I'd 
left behind me, that [ fairly opened my 
heart to her, an’ told her more perhaps 
than was jest the thing, considerin’ she 
was an entire stranger. That thought 
did n’t strike me though, till, jest as I 
was tellin’ how many goslins I’d raised 
the past spring, an’ how many sage- 
cheeses I’d made with my own hands, 
the corners of her thin lips drew down, 
an’ the corners of her nose drew up, in 
a sneery sort of way that put me on my 
guard agin her; an’ after that her pump- 
handle was n’t long enough to reach any 
private family concerns of mine. When 
she found there wan’t no more to 
be got out o’ me, she took some fine 
red yarn an’ begun pullin’ it into little 
meshes with a queer-lookin’ needle that 
had a red handle to it an’ a little hook 
at the pint. Velvetiny, too, went to 
stitchin’ a lot of colored yarns into a 
piece of velvet with canvas over it, ’cord- 
in’ to a paper pattern; an’ every time 
I spoke, she’d say, after waitin’ a spell, 
‘Beg your pardon, but 1 was so busy 
countin’ I did n’t hear one word you 
said ;’ an’ when I said it over, she was 
countin’ still, an’ did n’t hear no better 
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So I went up-stairs an’ got a blue-yarn 
footin’ — purty work enough, only it 
crocked like pizen. 

Toeards night, two or three ladies, 
tremenjously dressed up, come in an’ sot 
a spell, without takin’ off their things. 
_T was n’t introduced to one on ’em, an’ 
nobody took no more notice gn me than 
if I hadn’t been above ground. I put 
up with it as long as I could, an’ then 
ses I, gittin’ up an’ makin’ a kerchy: 

‘If you han’t no objections, Mrs. La- 
dlegilt, as I’m only in the way here, [’ll 
go an’ hunt up my old friend Marshy 
Picklepod, an’ have a little confab with 
her.’ 

‘I'll attend to your case, my good 
voman, directly,’ ses she, speakin’ as 
soft as silk, though I see by the blaze in 
her eye sunthin’ had gone wrong. She 
pulled the cord which I’d somehow 
found eut was made fast to a bell, an’ 
when Marshy come, says she, a-noddin’ 
toeards me, ‘This person has sunthin’ 
to say to you,’ an’ turned her back on 
both on us. 

Marshy held up her finger for me not 
to speak; an’ I follered her out o’ the 
room an’ down-stairs with as little noise 
as my heavy-soled bootees would admit 
When we got into the kitchen, 
where there was a great red-fisted gal 
scourin’ silver, says Marshy, who looked 
struck all of a heap: 

‘What does this mean ?’ 

‘No harm done,’ says I; ‘they was 
all tooken up with some company, an’ I 
wa n’t nothin’ to nobody, so I jest made 
bold to tell Mrs. Ladlegilt I’d hunt you 
up for a little chat.’ 

‘My gracious!’ says Marshy, ‘I hope 
no harm will come on’t; but I have my 
misgivins. Why, it’s the Prinkletops 
ip in the drawin’-room; Mrs. Ladlegilt 
has moved heaven an’ earth to make 
their acquaintance, an’ now I’m afraid 
the fat is all in the fire. Did you say a 
word to let ’em know you was a connec- 
tion of the widder’s ?’ 

‘Han’t opened my lips sence they 
come, only to say what I told ye. I’m 
sure I didn’t see any thing very alarmin’ 
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about ’em exceptin’ their clo’es; an’ they 
did n’t talk about nothin’ else. First, 
they picked bunnits all to pieces, an’ all 
I could make out of it was that they was 
goin’ to be worn a little more flarin’, 
with the frill not quite so wide, an’ the 
principal bow on the right side instid of 
the left. Then they talked of pinkins, 
an’ crimpins, an’ scollopins, an’ fringins, 
till I got the whole so jumbled up in my 
head that I was glad to git out of the 
sound of their voices. For my part, I 
can’t see why Mrs. Ladlegilt is in sech a 
pucker to git acquainted with ’em.’ 

‘Tt don’t make no difference to her,’ 
says Marshy, ‘whether they can talk fit 
for a rashunal cretur to listen to or not, 
as long as they belong to what Miss Vel- 
vetiny calls the haw tong.’ 

‘For the land’s sake, what’s that?’ 
says I, 

‘I can’t exactly tell myself,’ says she, 
‘but them that belongs to it gits invited 
to grand dinner an’ supper parties, 
where there ’s no end of good things to 
be eat, an’ drinked, an’ heard, an’ seen. 
I’m on speakin’ terms with the butler, 
as the Prinkletops call their hired man, 
an’ he told me that, at their last brilliant 
sore-eye—call it that, I s’pose, because 
the bright lights are apt to give ’em red 
eye-leds next day—there was the boun- 
tifulest supply one could wish to see of 
patties, an’ salads, an’ scollops, an’ bua 
booshays, an’ jams, an’ jellies, an’ fruits, 
an’ ices, an’ roses, an’ posies, an’ pinks, 
an’ vi'lets, an’ every thing else to ketch 
the eye an’ tempt the pallit.’ 

‘I should be ashamed,’ says I, ‘ to go 
a-visitin’ for the sake of what I could 
see an’ git to eat.’ 

‘Goodness !’ says she, ‘ you han’t no 
addyquit notion of matters an’ things up 
this way, an’ I can’t give ye one. It 
is n’t the vittles an’ drink the Ladlegilts 
care two straws about —it is because 


. they are sure of meetin’ the best society 


at the Prinkletops that they are in sech 
a stew to git there.’ 
‘Do you suppose they are any bette: 
at heart than the rest on us?’ says I. 
‘Bless you!’ says she, ‘hearts an’ 
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goodness han’t nothin’ to do with the 
question one way nor t other. You 
might be pious as the day is long, an’ in 
all manner of ways too good to live, but 
you could n’t edge yourself into the 
Prinkletop cleek unless you wore the 
finest of clo’es, an’ had a knack at put- 
tin’ em on so as to make ’em look as 
though you was used to all that sort of 
frippery for every-day wear; then you 
must have a cold sort of upper-crust air, 
never git put out at any thing, never 
stare at any thing, an’ not be in the 
least astonished if the heavens should 
fall. If you can do all this, an’ manidge 
a trifle of small talk, sprinkled with a 
few spatters of parley vo0, you don't 
need nothin’ more that I know on to 
give you the entry, as they call it, to 
sech stilish manshuns as you never yit 
sot foot insideon. There ’s young Span- 
gleton, sprees it like all possessed, keeps 
a fast horse, is off to Brighton every fine 
Sunday, an’ comes home, like as any 
way, with his tongue so thick that his 
words all run together like flapjacks on 
a fryin’-pan ; but for all that, he’s hand 
an’ glove with many a one that would 
look down upon us as beneath their no- 
tice.’ 

‘That puts me in mind,’ says I, ‘of 
inquirin’ where all the Spangletons have 
kep’ themselves ever sence dinner-time ?’ 

‘Up-stairs, in their own suit,’ says 
she, ‘where they ought to be; they 
han’t no claim on the drawin’-room, un- 
less they are invited there.’ 

I did n’t know what she meant, until 
she let the cat out of the bag by telling 
me that they hired the whole of the sec- 
ond floor, an’ had n’t no right to any of 
the rest of the house exceptin’ at meal- 
times.’ 

‘Do tell!’ says I; ‘I thought they 
was company.’ 

‘Of course they be,’ says she, with a 
queer little twist at the corners of her 
mouth. ‘We run at their beck an’ call 
an’ do all their drudgery for the sake of 
their company; an’ they pay us thirty 
dollars a week for owr company; but 
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this last part of the bargin an’t to be 
mentioned to ears perlite.’ 

‘Wal, I never!’ says I; ‘a person 
don’t know what’s real an’ what’s 
make-believe here.’ 

‘Jes’ so,’ says she. ‘At home you 
knew what folks really were; in the 
Prinkletop set you know what they pre- 
tend to be: there, folks lived for solid 
comfort; here, every thing else must 
give way to appearances.’ 

The sound of a step on the stairs 
made me turn my head, an’ there stood 
the Capting. I don’t know why, but I 
felt awful sheepish, as a body might that 
had been ketched at some small sort of 
pilferin’, as I follered him up to our 
bed-room. He had a purty long face 
on, though I can’t say that he was any 
ways sour-lookin’ as he shet the door 
after ’im an’ sot down. 

‘I’m not goin’ to scold you,’ says he; 
‘but when I tell you that I don’t think 
it’s quite the thing for my wife to go 
down into my cousin’s kitchen to look 
for company, I’m sure you won’t do it 
agin.’ : 

‘I hope,’ says I, ‘that I’ve arriv at 
years of discretion; enough on ’em, at 
any rate, to be allowed the liberty of 
the house without gittin’ a curtain-lec- 
tur’ to pay for’t. Marshy Picklepod 
an’ I used to set on the same bench at 
school together; she’s as bright as a 
shillin’, smart as a steel trap, an’ worth 
a dozen of that stuck-up, holler-hearted, 
shabby-genteel, no-sech-thing of a cou- 
sin Ladlegilt 0’ yourn.’ 

The Capting sot up a little straiter 
than common, jest as he commonly did 
when he felt that he had n’t been treated 
jest right. When he spoke, his voice 
was very low an’ even. 

‘Matildy, callin’ hard names is no 
way to mend matters, an’ as to hard 
words, I neither wish to have them fired 
at me, nor to fire them back agin in re- 
turn. If you don’t feel like talkin’ the 
matter over fair and candid now, we ’!] 
put it off till some other time.’ 

I waited a minute or two, tryin’ to git 
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the sharpness off my tongue an’ out of 
my temper, (between you an’ [; I’d 
found out, in the course of several little 
spats we’d had on the way up, that it 
pays a deal better to be spunky with 
one’s beau than with a body’s husband,) 
before tellin’ him that I never meant to 
do any thing he would disapprove on ; 
but I couldn’t see why he should mis- 
like my goin’ down to have a chat with 
an old neighbor an’ acquaintance: 

‘We'll say nothin’ about hired help 
not bein’ looked upon as one of the fami- 
ly here,’ says he, ‘nor about Marshy’s 
time not bein’ her own; but this you 
know, she is a good deal given to gos- 
sippy talk; you can’t see her without 
Biddy the cook bein’ within ear-shot, 
swallowin’ every word, and carryin’ it to 
nobody knows whose kitchen. Now, 
Cousin Charlotte was always very close 
about her own private affairs, an’ I’m 
sure would never like to have them pa- 
raded round in that fashion.’ 

‘I wish to goodness I could git away 
from this place, where I’m always doin’ 
sunthin’ that an’t genteel; git back 
somehow to the good old-fashioned times 
when you liked me jest as I was.’ 

‘If I did n’t like you jest as you are,’ 
says he, ‘it would n’t hurt me so to see 
you take any step that might possibly 
lower you in the eyes of any livin’ bein’. 
I’m sorry you don’t like this place; I 
s’pose its because you an’t used to it; 
for Cousin Charlotte sets her life by it, 
but that may be because her husband 
an’ only son died here. She says the 
place is sacred to her sence then, an she 
will put up with most any hardship for 
the sake of keepin on’t, though she 
might live a sight easier somewheres 
else. I hold a mortgage of two thousand 
dollars agin this place, an one reason 
why I make my home here is because 
the easiest way for her to pay my inter- 
est is in board.’ 

‘Then we are boarding, and not a vis- 
itin’ as I supposed,’ says I. 

‘Certingly,’ says he; ‘it an’t nowa- 
days likely I should put up at a widder 
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woman’s in straitened cireumstances on 
no other terms.’ 

It was a relief to me to know that I 
was n’t company, an’ could stay in my 
own chamber as much as J liked; for 
tan’t half so lonesome to be all sole 
alone as ’tis to be with a whole roomful 
of folks that don’t know you’re there. 

‘Put on your bunnit,’ says the Cap- 
ting—always have to give him his sea- 
farin title, because his given name is too 
long to be used familiar, and sounds 
either hossy or fatty when I try to ’bre- 
viate it—‘an we'll take a walk.’ 

Off we went to Warren’s, where I 
was so flustered at sight of the splendid- 
dressed ladies front of the counters, an’ 
the perlite civil-behaved gentlemen be- 
hind ’em, that I couldn’t say my soul 
was my own, an’ was really proud of my 
husband, who made himself as much at 
home as though he had been on his 
own ship’s deck. I should have taken 
the first thing that was shown me, glad 
to get off without callin’ attention to my 
homely dress an’ countryfied ways; but 
he waded through whole piles of prints 
and poplins, before decidin’ upon a black 
brocade, that would a’most stan’ alone, it 
was so thick. 

When we got into the street, I told 
’im I could fit the gown myself; but he 
would n’t hear to it, so we stopped in at 
Madam Bongtoot’s manty-makin’ empo- 
rium, an’ she pinned on my waste-linen 
with the nimblist of fingers, promisin’ to 
send it home, all cut and basted, in the 
mornin’ ; an’ then she had such a smooth 
glib tongue of her own that she actually 
figgled up the Capting to buy me a 
Yougeenie shirt with steel springs to ’t; 
and a stunner of a head-dress with a 
bunch of narcissuses on one side, a 
punkin-blow with a small branch of a 
tree on t’other, an’ two tossles, made out 
of gilt bugles, that could hoe their row 
with Mrs. Ladlegilt’s gold-headed pins 
an’ danglers any day. 

I went back to the widder’s in a high- 
ly contented frame of mind, an’ did n’t 
feel as though I should ever give any body 
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a snappish word agin as long as I lived. 
Wal, I s’pose a good many folks have 
thought the same when it was all smooth 
sailin’ with. their craft; but let the 
weather turn squally, an’ if they can 
keep every stitch of canvas aboard taut 
an’ trim, they’re better than I be, that’s 
all. I felt quite sure though, at the 
time, that I never should let my feelin’s 
git the upper hands on me an’ triumph 
over my common-sense agin. 

After supper, all the Spangletons went 
off in a hack, the men with white gloves 
on, an’ the women with wreaths in their 
hair. The rest on us went into the 
drawin’-room. Mrs. Ladlegilt took the 
Capting in tow, on a little bit of a sofy 
beside on her, an’ talked to him about 
matters an’ things that wan’t of no in- 
terest to me. 

A Miss Mowley, that lived next door, 
run in to see Velvetiny, an’ asked her to 
play a tune on the pianner, whereupon 
she struck up the Battle of Plague; an’ 
either I wan’t no judge of that new-fan- 
gled stile of playin’, or it was the 
plaguedest rackety battle I ever sot eyes 
on. First she run one hand the whole 
length of the keys, with t’other one fol- 
lerin’ it upon the keen race, then back 
again, vicy versy; after that had gone 
on a spell, one hand jumped over t’other 
and hit a bang here and a whang there, 
with an occasional venomous little ding 
at one of the black notes, till the room 
seemed full of all sorts of sounds, that 
did n’t seem to agree very well together, 
an’ nigh about driv me into connipshuns. 

‘Have a game, Capting?’ says the 
widder. 

‘Do n't care if I do,’ says he. 

So she took down a checker-board, an’ 
drew ber chair up close to his’n. It 
wan't long before they was so taken up 
a-movin’ about a parsle of little red an’ 
white poppets, an’ talkin’ about kings 
an’ knights an’ pawns an’ castles, that 
they could n’t think of nothin’ nor no- 
body else. The room was so still that I 
could n’t help hearin’ what the two 
young women was sayin’. 


‘My brother, the Capting-General,’ 
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says Miss Mowley, ‘is the best-lookin’ 
an’ the best-dressed man in Washing- 
ton. Not a thing does he use or wear 
that is made by bungling American 
hands. A Paris tailor has his fit, and 
sends him every new wrinkle in the 
way of jacket and trowsers. Sech loves 
of shirts, too—the cambric fronts worked 
in a way that could n’t be bought for its 
weight in gold in a beknighted country 
like this, where folks is half crazy to 
show that they are as genteel, as well 
edicated, an’ as well brung up, as folks 
tother side o’ the water—if they only 
knew how. Why, the very cosmeteck-d- 
Pane in which he does up bis enchant- 
ing whiskers of nights is distracted from 
such flowers as do n’t blow in our bleak 
fields and pastures new. You would 
never know, to look at him, that he ever 
gave a second thought to sech trifles as 
outward adornings. When he goes toa 
party, he looks as though he only come 
to oblige some friend, his own thoughts 
bein’ all tooken up with more important 
affairs. I wanted him to dance with me 
at the grand diplomatic ball ; but he was 
so busy with a distinguished Senator— 
agreein’ to write him a speech, I believe, 
for brother Waldegrave knows how to 
write as well as to dress, and his speech- 
es are in the highest demand—that I 
had to find another partner or go with- 
out, jest as it happened. However, when 
Miss Curtlin, the great California belle 
and heiress, come along, an’ gin ’im one 
o’ the sweet looks half a dozen fortin- 
hunters was fishin’ for but could n’t get a 
nibble, he dropped the Senator in no 
time, and was off for a quadrille as 
though he’d just waked up to the sport 
of the evenin’. I always thought I had 
some gumption in the way of dress, but 
felt like a dowdy when I see Miss Curt- 
lin. Her neck was as long as mine, but 
it was covered up with sech a necklace- 
ful of blazin’ jewels, that you’d never 
know it. She has a low forehead too, 
with a bad cowlick, but a wreath of 
dew-drops, with a cluster of diamonds in 
front, hid all that. O dear! I should be 
the happiest creetur alive if I could call 
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my own as many diamonds as that 
woman wore. But there is no use in 
thinkin’ of what is so far beyond the 
reach of my poor means. You will see 
this plainer when I tell you that her 
father’s income is a million dollars a 
month.’ 

‘There are no sech princely incomes 
in this poor country of our’n,’ put in 
Mrs. Ladlegilt, puckerin’ up her fore- 
head a little, but not takin’ her eyes off 
the poppit she was scowling at. 

This side-winder shet Miss Mowley up 
for a spell; an’ when she started off on 
a fresh tack, it was with a sharp eye for 
any cat’s-paw that might come from the 
widder’s direction ; but purty soon she 
was in as full sail as ever. 

‘It’s so onpleasant,’ says she, ‘to be 
a boarder, even in a private family, and 
always confined to one suit of rooms as 
Tam. The Joneses are very good do- 
mestic sort of people, very attentive an’ 
obligin’, as my brother the Capting-Gen- 
eral charged ’em to be, but it isn’t like 
livin’ with one’s nearest and dearest of 
kin, who care for all one’s ups and 
downs as strangers never can do. Since 
my dear mamma’s departur’ left poor 
papa a lonely sojourner in this cold- 
hearted world, he never can be content- 
ed to settle down long in any one place. 
Sometimes in one State, and sometimes 
in another, he is too restless to take up 
a stationary abode in any. A more in- 
defattygubble traveller it would not be 
easy to find.’ 

‘Pity,’ says Mrs. Ladlegilt, turnin’ 
her head over her shoulder, ‘that your 
father could n’t hit upon some less pre- 
carious means of support than that of 
an essence-peddler, it separates him so 
much of the time from his family, an’ 
brings in sech small profits besides. 

Howsever, you will do well enough as 
long as your brother is generous, an’ 
can make a good thing of it writin’ 
speeches for them that han’t brains 
enough to write their own; and if he 
should really succeed in marryin’ a for- 
tin’, you can turn up your noses at es- 
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sence-pots an’ pomatums with the best 
on ’em.’ 

Miss Mowley colored up tremenjous, 
and said it was time for her to be goin’ ; 
and go she did. 

Then Velvetiny sot to studyin’ a little 
book with poetry and printed picturs in 
it, an’ I had nothin’ to do but watch my 
husband an’ the widder. She had very 
bright eyes, an’ somehow it made me 
breathe hard every time she turned ’em 
on the Capting ; an’ I had an awful sink- 
in’ at the heart every time she shook 
them gilt dinglers in her hair at ’im. 
Then her hands were so white and soft 
that it made me ache every time they 
come nigh the Capting’s, which they 
often did in the game. It seemed to me 
it never would finish, an’ when it did, 
they begun anuther. The clock on the 
mantel-shelf struck ten; but they never 
minded it. 

Velvetiny bid me ‘ Good-night,’ an 
went off to bed. 

I went up-stairs for a spell to see if 
he would miss me enough to come an’ 
invite me back agin, but he didn’t. I 
felt so hurt I didn’t dare to go back 
without bein’ asked, for fear of sayin’ 
what I should be sorry for. Eleven 
o’clock struck. The door was pushed 
softly open, an’ Marshy looked in at me. 

‘Can I do any thing for you?’ says 
she. 

‘Not the least thing in the world,’ 
says I, speakin’ up twice as crank as I 
felt. 

‘Don’t sit here in the dark, let me 
turn on the gas for you.’ 

‘No; I would ruther not; I got half 
dazed with that glare down-stairs.’ 

‘Poor company is better than none; 
why did n’t you come an’ see me?’ 

‘I supposed you was abed before this,’ 
says I, feelin’ my face burn, because I 
could n’t tell her the real reason why I 
kep’ away from her. She had an inklin’ 

of it, though, for says she: 

‘Most likely the Capting thinks it be- 
neath your dignity to be soshubble with 
the help ; but that’s the way of folks up 
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here, so I shan’t lay up any grudge 
agin ‘im on that account. I’ll go fur- 
ther, an’ give you a word of advice for 
the sake of old times. Don’t fret be- 
cause the widder keeps the Capting so 
long away from you; for that is jest 
what would suit her of all things. Take 
my word for it, there isn’t the man 
above ground she’d waste words on if 
’t was n’t to spite some other woman, or 
to further her own interests. If I was 
you, I’d show myself above her spite, 
an’ I wouldn't leave my goodman to 
her coaxin’ palaver about loans an’ 
morgages nuther.- The drawin’-room is 
where I should go, an’ when I got tired 
settin’ up, I should jest tell ’im so; he 
wo n’t think none the better of you for 
not havin’ spunk enough to say your 
soul is your own.’ 

She went off, leavin me feelin’ right 
down ashamed of myself; for if she 
had n’t suspected how worked up I was, 
she never would have spoke as she did. 

I brightened up as well as I could, 
crep’ down-stairs, an’ slipped into the 
drawin’-room. They was jest finishin’ 
their third game. 

‘Shall we try our hand at a fourth ?’ 
asked the widder. ‘I’ve beat the rub- 
ber, but I’m willin’ to allow you a chance 
for revenge.’ 

“That is as my good patient Matildy 
here decides,’ says the Capting, layin’ 
his great hand on my shoulder, an’ giv- 
in’ me a smile so warm and cheery-like 
that it somehow carried my thoughts 
back to the mellow sunshine streakin’ in 
through the chinks in the roof of the 
old barn, and the swallows sunning their 
slant wings in the golden rays. I don’t 
know what brung the tears to my eyes 
when I didn’t feel bad. one speck nor 
grain. 

‘How is it, Mrs, Flinders?’ he kep’ 
on, ‘are you goin’ to watch us through 
another trial of luck?’ 

‘It will soon strike twelve,’ says I, 
‘an’ I'm tired.’ 

‘So be I,’ says he, ‘ an’ my head aches 
besides, calculatin’ so close, but I will 
soon sleep it off.’ 
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When he praised me for not pesterin’ 
him, by interruptin’ either game, an’ for 
not mindin’ his seemin neglect, my heart 
smote me for not deservin’ the compli- 
ment better; an’ I was glad he didn’t 
know how nigh my feelin’s had come to 
bilin’ strait over in spite of all hindran- 
ces. Nothin’ makes me feel cheaper 
than bein’ cracked up for doin’ jest the 
thing I did n’t do. 

After that the widder an’ the checker- 
board took up most of the Capting’s 
evenings; an’ if I did have an awful 
chokin’ in my throat, sometimes, when 
he forgot I was in the room, for hours 
together, it did n’t hurt nobody but my- 
self, for it was all unbeknown to him. 

CHAPTER THIRD, 
ON SHIPBOARD. 

Tr was a bright, sunshiny day, that on 
which we sailed down the harbor, and 
my beart was light as a feather. Our 
cabin was snug as a biscuit, and what 
was better still, I was sole mistress of it, 
and felt a thousand times more at home 
than I ever had amongst them stuck-up 
Ladlegilts. On deck, too, I could come 
an’ go as I liked, an’ was never tired of 
watchin’ the sailors at tiller, rope, and 
shrouds. I was the only woman on 
board, but I did n’t mind that, forall the 
crew treated me with great respect, never 
speakin’ a gruff word when I was by, 
and not seemin’ to mislike my bein’ 
about. 

I got so in the habit of doin’ *em a 
good turn whenever I got a chance, that 
*fore long, if one on ’em got a bruised 
hand, a lame wrist, or a sore throat, he 
was twice as apt to come to me with his 
trubbles as to go to the ship’s surgeon, a 
tall, wizzen-faced man, with legs like 
drumsticks, who had an awful squint, 
an’ was bald when he didn’t wear a 
scratch ; but he had been round the world 
so much, and could talk of all the queer 
things he had seen so glib, that you nev- 
er give his looks a thought after gittin’ 
used to ’em. I got so accustomed to 


makin’ poultices an’ gargles that the doc- 
tor, in a banterin’ way, took to callin’ 
me his colleague. 
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I had been several weeks out before I 
had a touch of sea-sickness, but then I 
was tooken with it so severely that I 
could n’t bear the sight of vittles, nor 
hardly crawl out of my berth or into it, 
if I was out. 1 got low-spirited, too, 
an’ took it into my head that I was goin’ 
to die, an’ did n’t feel so bad about it as 
you ’d naturally suppose. 

Then come on the first terrible blow 
an’ drivin’ storm I had ever seen at sea. 
All day long, the Capting never come 
nigh me but once, an’ that was to bring 
me a cup of hot tea, which alurch of the 
ship dashed in my face an’ eyes, which 
smarted for a week after. I would n’t 
have minded the smart so much, if the 
Capting had n’t hurried off without even 
stoppin’ tosay it was too bad. The sky 
was black as pitch, an’ the horrid din of 
sounds almost driv me distracted. The 
winds roared an’ howled as though they 
was mockin’ our idees of safety, an’ 
threatenin’ to do their worst, while the 
great giants of waves frowned down at 
us, as though it would be nothin’ but 
play for ’em to gend us to the bottom; 
and the ship creaked, an’ groaned, an’ 
quivered like a dumb creetur in mortal 
misery, as I almost believed I was. The 
surgeon brung me a lemon an’ a bit of 
hard bread, but I could n’t have swallow- 
ed a mouthful of either if my life had 
depended on it. 

‘My husband hasn’t hardly spoke a 
word to me all day,’ says I, tryin’ not to 
show how worked up I was about it, 
‘but I suppose he’s got something of 
more consequence than a poor, helpless, 
sick woman to attend to.’ 

‘The vessel has sprung a leak,’ says 
the doctor, ‘ under the lading, that can’t 
be moved when the ship is pitching an’ 
plunging at this terrible rate. The Cap- 
ting is at the post of duty, where, for all 
our sakes, he ought to be. Keepin’ the 
pumps goin’ is our only chance of outlivin’ 
the gale, an’ Capting an men are at work 
like tigers.’ 

I was ashamed of myself for mak- 
in’ sech a takin’-on when we was all 
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in so much danger, but my feelins an’ 
my temper was so on edge that bein’ 
ashamed of myself only made me more 
riled up than ever, an’ I was bound not 
to listen to reason nor be passyfied. 

‘Of course,’ says I, ‘I ain’t sech an 
out-an’-out shaller-pate as to expect that 
my husband would forgit the ship on my 
account, if I was at my last gasp; an’ it 
would n’t have tooken him two minits to 
have run down an’ spoke to me, if he had 
cared two straws whether I was dead or 
alive.’ 

‘ All the lives on board are under his 
charge,’ says the doctor, ‘an’ the Cap- 
ting is n’t the man to shirk a plain duty 
when it stares him strait in the face. I 
would advise for you some kind of a 
febrifuge, if I could get at the medicine- 
chist without danger of breakin’ my 
shins; an’ generally when my patients 
exhibit sech feebrile symptoms I order 
em not to talk.’ 

‘IT can hold my tongue without bein’ 
bid,’ says I, ‘an’ as for bein’ a patient, I 
an’t yours nor nobody else’s.’ 

Just then I see by the flare of the 
lamp, that would have gone completely 
topsy-turvy if it hadn't been fastened to 
the side of the cabin by an iron frame, 
that the lips of the surgeon was pucker- 
ed into a smile, an’ not relishin’ bein’ 
transmogrified into a laughin’-stock ‘for 
nobody, I shet up my eyes an’ held my 
tongue as tight as a vise. Perhaps he 
thought I was asleep, for he took himself 
off, an’ I was glad togit redon’im. No- 
body could understand how misrubble 
was the concattynation of emotions in 
which I found myself besnarled. I felt 
myse'f to be thoroughly steeped in 
wretchedness, an’ did n’t care a fip how 
many of my feller-sinners was thorough- 
ly steeped in the same beverage. I knew 
every thing on board was goin’ wrong, 
an’ I did n't care one scrap nor grain if 
*twas, nor if I went with it. If the sur- 
geon looked in to ask how I was, I 
would n’t answer ’im, an’ when he stop- 
ped comin’ I felt more slighted, an’ lone- 
some, an’ perworse than ever. 
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At last, after he ’d rapped twice with- 
out no notice bein’ taken of it, in he 
walks of his own accord. 

‘Glad you have had such a refreshin’ 
nap,’ says he with a grin. 

I had n't slep’ a wink, but I would n’t 
please ’im enough to tell him so, for if 
there is one thing puts me out of sorts 
worse than another it is to be laughed at 
when,I don’t feel like laughin’ myself. 
He brung me aporringer of barley broth, 
but the minit he took off the cover, over 
the pillow went the broth, leavin’ it as 
wet as sop. 

‘ Jest what Lexpected,’ says I, without 
so much as a thank ye, sir, for his pains. 

I thought the storm would never be 
over. All that night it raged, an’ all 
night long the pumps was kep’ a-goin’. 
The water made its way into the cabin, 
but I did n’t know it till I got out of my 
berth next mornin’ an’ went over shoe 
deep the first step, an’ the next was 
pitched head foremost into a great pud- 
die under the wash-stand. I made out 
to pick myself up, an’ crawl back into 
my berth, but not till was wet as a 
drownded rat, an’ shiverin’ like an ague- 
fit. Somebody fastened a tight board 
shutter over the window, an’ it was dark 
as Egypt. After I got over shiverin’, a 
dry, parchin’ heat sot in that seemed as 
though it would burn the very life out 
of my veins, an’ my head ached ready to 
split. 

The surgeon come in, a spell after, an’ 
lit the lamp that had gone out, an’ did 
his best to bail out the cabin an’ mop up 
the floor. Then he told me to take a 
swallow of dark-colored medicine, which 
I did, out of a vial to keep from spillin’ 
it. Putty soon I went to sleep for I 
do n’t know how long, an’ when I waked 
up the shutter had been tooken down 
from the window, an’ a streak of sun- 
shine was lightin’ up the cabin. I felt 
as weak as a rag, an’ when the surgeon 
come to see if 1 wanted any thing, I ask- 
ed for a cup of shells, which I was jest 
tryin’ to sip a little of, when in come the 
Capting, lookin’ tired an’ haggard, as 
though he had been a good deal broke 
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of his rest. He didn’t seem as pleas- 
ant as common, neither, an’ the minit 
the surgeon went out, says he, 

‘What is that old Spindleshanks for 
ever prowlin’ round my cabin for ?’ 

‘T have n’t been well,’ says I, ‘ an’ it’s 
a comfort to have one person aboard who 
cares whether I’m dead or alive.’ 

‘He’s aregular superannywated Molly 
Coddle,’ says the Capting, ‘ready to run 
his old marrow-bones off if a woman can 
vamp up an excuse as big as a finger- 
ache for his doctorin’, while it’s little 
enough of fizzyken the two poor fellers, 
down with tyfuss in the steerage, will 
get out of him.’ 

This was the first time that I had, in 
right down sober earnest, thought tie 
Capting not only crabbed an’ unreason- 
able, but every way in the wrong. His 
hashness cut me to the very quick, an’ 
I felt too much hurt to even think of 
givin’ ’im as good as he sent. It wasall 
I could do to crush the tears back under 
my eye-leds, for it would have gone aw- 
fully:agin the grain to let him know 
that I was ready to cry my eyes out jest 
for a word of hisn. He has made up his 
mind that I’m makin’ bleeve sick, thinks 
I to myself, an’ so begrutches me what 
little care an’ medicine I take away from 
the men he supposes need them more. I 
was bound an’ determined to come up 
with him by refusin’ to be tooken care of, 
or take a grain of doctor’s stuff, no matter 
how much worse I grew. This is what my 
mind was runnin’ on the whole time that 
I was talkin’ over the storm with ’im, as 
calm as a clock for aught he knew to the 
contrary. He went away in a better 
humor than he come, but my spirits was 
down to the lowest ebb, an’ my heart as 
heavy as lead. The steward brung me 
a slice of toast with my tea, but I could 
n’t taste a morsel of it. 

A good night’s rest made the Capting 
quite himself agin, but not a wink of 
sleep did I git the whole night long. 
He said very good natured, in the morn- 
in’, that he hoped I'd got over my sea- 
sickness for good, an’ I told’im I was 
well enough, though I knew better. 
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He wanted to send me up some break- 
fast, an’ I consented ruther than have a 
talk about it, but it’s my candid opinion 
the steward didn’t miss much off the 
waiter I sent baek by ’im. 

‘How did you like the syrup an’ 
groats I sent you?’ says the Capting, 
putting his head in at the door about 
the middle of the forenoon. 

I told him they was uncommon nice. 
I judged from the looks, of course, for I 
had only drunk a tumbler of cold water 
to slake the parchin’ thirst in my throat. 

Purty soon the surgeon rapped at our 
cabin door, an’ I called out to ’im that I 
was too busy to see any body jest then. 
He went away a spell, an’ then back he 
comes agin, when I made no bones of 
tellin’ ’im right straight out that I didn’t 
feel like talkin’, an’ would ruther be left 
to myself. 

At noon the Capting come to inquire 
how I was. I knew his quick, springy 
step, an’ hopped out of my berth to un- 
lock the door I'd kep bolted all the 
mornin’, scrabblin back before he got to 
the cabin. 

‘What, not up yet?’ says he, brisk 
and cheerysome; ‘come on deck with 
me, do now —a mouthful of this fresh 
sweet air will make you feel like a dif- 
ferent creetur.’ 

‘The sight of the waves makes my 
head swim,’ says I. 

‘It won’t to-day,’ says he, ‘for the 
sea is smooth as glass.’ 

‘I don’t feel like settin up,’ says I. 

“Why not?’ says he. 

‘Some folks make bleeve sick-a-bed 
if they only have a finger-ache,’ says I, 
jest as snappish as I felt. 

‘But that’s nothing to do with your 
case,’ says he, coaxingly. ‘If any thing 
ails you, let’s know what ’tis, an’ your 
case shall be attended to right away. 
Would you like to have the surgeon 
come an’ see you ?’ 

‘The old spindleshanks needn’t give 
himself no concern on my account,’ says 
I. ‘Let him keep the crew tough an’ 
hearty, an’ you will all get safe to port ; 

it’s of no consequence about me.’ 
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‘Don’t talk in that down-hearted way. 
This close air is n’t good for you. Let 
me wrap you up in your shaw] an’ help 
you up on deck.’ 

‘IT would ruther stay where I be,’ says 
I, as short &s pie-crust. 

‘You used to like to stay where I 
was,’ says he, lookin’ a little riled. 

I didn’t take the trouble to explain 
why I didn’t now. 

‘If you are really sick,’ says he, ‘I 
wish you would say so.’ 

‘I was sea-sick,’ says I, ‘but, of 
course, you forgot it, havin’ so many 
more important things to attend to.’ 

‘But you’ve got over that, kave n't 
ye?’ 

‘You can see that I have completely, 
for I can lift my head off the pillow by 
tryin’ hard for it.’ 

‘Then what in thunder does ail ye ?’ 

‘Have I said that any thing did?’ 

‘No; but I know something does, for 
you don’t act like yourself one bit nor 
grain.’ 

‘Who do I act like, then ?’ 

‘Like the very old boy an’ Tom 
Walker, an’ enough to plague a man’s 
eyes out.’ 

I felt desperit, an’ could n’t trust my- 
self to speak, the cold chills creepin’ over 
me from head to foot. He went away 
without speakin’ another word, an’ I 
had jest strength to crawl out of my 
berth an’ bolt the door after him, before 

I was seized with a giddy turn that 
made all my senses reel for a while. 
When I come to, the steward was rap- 
pin’, an’ askin’ me to take the dinner he 
had brung up. ‘Do carry it off,’ says I, 
‘an’ have the extreme goodness not to 
bring any more vittles within smellin’ 
distance of this cabin to-day.’ Then up 
comes the Capting, a-rattlin’ away at 
the door-handle, an’ botherin’ with ques- 
tions about what I'd have to eat. 

I couldn’t hold on no longer, an’ says 
I: ‘Do for pity’s sake clear out; if I 
plague your life out, so do you mine; 
an’ I wish to massy I could be left in 
peace.’ 

So out he cleared, an’ I had the ex- 
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treme felicity of spendin’ that uncom- 
mon pleasant: afternoon all by myself. 
After a spell, I fell into a doze full of 
starts an’ aches an’ pains, but it wasn’t 
till I had eased my feelins by a good 
hearty cry that I went sound asleep. 
When I waked up, it was out of a hor- 
rid dream of bein’ buried alive an’ stomp- 
ed into the ground by a couple of the 
sick crew, whose glassy eyes an’ hollow 
cheeks made ’em look much fitter for 
burial rights than I was. There wasn’t 
so much as a streak of light to show me 
where the window was. Not a sound 
was to be heard, except the lonesome 
wind sweepin’ in kind o’ mournful gusts 
through the shrouds ; the swash of the 
black dreary waters at the bows; an 
occasional tramp of a man’s foot over- 
head, with the screakin’ of the tiller, an’ 
I felt blue as a whetstone. 

If I was only to home, thinks I to 
myself, an’ could hear once more the 
sound of the voices I've been used to 
hearin’ all my days, I should feel like a 
different ereetur. And at that, my tears 
got the better of me, an’ I sobbed right 
out loud. The latch of the door was 
lifted. 

‘Who is it?’ says I. 

‘It’s me,’ says the Capting. 

I dried my eyes in a twinklin’, an’ my 
feelins grew as hard as a flint. I drew 
back the bolt without sayin’ a word, 
for I was n’t sure of bein’ able to master 
myself enough to speak calm, an’ fd no 
idea of bein’ twitted with takin’ on jest 
for a finger-ache. 

The Capting struck a light, an’ looked 
at his crownometer. 

‘Past midnight,’ says he. 

‘Very sorry to have kept you up so 
late,’ says I, though I did n’t care a brass 
copper if he’d been broke of his rest 
the whole night long. 

‘T an’t in no hurry about goin’ to 
sleep,’ says he, a-bitin’ off his words as 
short an’ sharp as a snappin-turkle ; 
‘but one thing I’m bent upon, an’ that is 
findin’ out what in the old scratcher you 
mean by bein’ crosser’n Bedlam, an’ 
kickin’ up this kind of a bobbery day in 
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an’ day out. I’m willin’ to put up with 
any thing in reason, but if it comes to 
bein’ kep’ in a fret an’ a stew for no ad- 
dyquit cause, I won’t stan’ no sech non- 
sense.’ 

He held a bit of a lighted candle close 
to my face, while hisn wore a look that 
made me think of the time he grabbed 
that runaway colt by the bridle, an’ put 
‘im through a course of tutorin’ that 
brung him to good behavior. * 

‘It was n’t my fault,’ says I, ready to 
whimper, ‘that I went to sleep before I 
knew it, ah’ slep’ longer than I meant to.’ 

‘It isn’t with your sleepin’ I’m findin’ 
fault with, so you need n’t try to wear 
ship on that tack. If you are sick,’ says 
he, ‘say so, an’ if you an’t, say so too, 
an’ I'll do my best to find out a remedy 
for one case or t’other.’ 

‘I’m completely wore out with sea- 
sickness,’ says I, ‘an’ all I want is rest.’ 

‘That an’t the truth,’ says he, fixin’ 
my eye with a look that seemed to read 
my very thoughts; ‘leastways, not the 
whole truth. It’s only an excuse for 
shirkin’ the subject, which you won't 
find it easy to do, mark my word for it. 
Now, Matildy, why can’t you act likea 
sensible woman, as you be, an’ tell me 
what in natur’ it is you are put out 
about.’ 

‘I han’t nothin’ to tell, an’ an’t put 
out,’ says I—though I was. 

He scowled up his forehed, an’ looked 
as though it would n’t hurt his feelins 
very bad to give me a good shakin’ ; an’ 
I an’t sure but it was the best thing he 
could have done. 

‘You know you an’t candid with me,’ 
says he, very calm an’ slow-spoken, ‘an’ 
as for bein’ put off in this way, I won't 
stan’ it nohow. The fust thing I'll do, 
is to go an’ snake Dr. Lampole out of 
his hammock, an’ if jollup an’ epicack 
will do you any good, I'll order a fresh 
supply aboard the first port we tech at.’ 

‘Don’t trouble yourself to fetch the 
doctor on my account,’ says I; ‘leave 
’im to take care of the crew, that you 
set a sight more by than you ever did 
by me.’ ‘: An’ I begun to snivvle. 
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‘You must be out of your head,’ says 
he, ‘to run on sech a rig. What have 
I ever said or done, that you could twist 
into such a charge as this ?’ 

‘It’s lucky for you that your memory 
is so short,’ says I;*‘I wish mine was 
like it.’ 

‘Out with the whole story,’ says he. 
‘What is it I’ve forgot, an’ you ’ve laid 
up agin me ?’ 

‘Did n’t you call the surgeon hard 
names not so very long ago, an’ say he 
was always prowlin’ round the cabin 
ready to run his legs off if I'd give him 
the excuse’ of a finger-ache to attend to, 
while two of the men down with tyfuss, 
might die for all the fizzykin they'd git 
out o’ him ?’ 

‘If I said that, it was when I was 
tired an’ out o’ sorts, an’ you was the 
one that was: to blame in layin’ up a 
hasty word agin me. I’m sure you 
won’t dwell upon it any longer, now I’ve 
owned up so handsome.’ 

‘You han’t owned up the whole,’ says 
I; ‘you’ve kep’ back a part.’ 

He looked as innocent as though but- 
ter wouldn’t melt in his mouth, but he 
colored up red as fire, an’ wondered 
what new wrinkle ['d got hold on now. 

‘The long.an’ short o’ the matter is,’ 
says I, ‘you can’t bear to see me so- 
shubble with the doctor.’ 

‘All gammon,’ says he, snuffin’ out 
the candle with his fingers, an’ stickin’ 
itin a sconce. ‘I don’t deny that you 
are wonderful cute at guessin’, but the 
cutest on us misses it sometimes.’ 

‘You can’t put me off the trail, that 
way,’ says I. ‘Set a thief to ketch a 
thief, you know. When you found the 
surgeon here with the cup of shells he’d 
brung me, you looked exactly as I used 
to feel when f 

‘Goon. When what?’ 

I kind o’ hated to tell ’im, but didn’t 
see no help for it, so out I blurts: 

‘When you used to sit so nigh that 
widder Ladlegilt all the evenin’, her nar- 
row white hands, all sparklin’ with jew- 
els, so awful close to your'’n.’ 

Instid of pityin’ me for all I’ d under- 
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went on that widder’s account, the Cap- 
ting up and laughed in my face. Ido n't 
bleeve but what a man, if he was as 
high and mighty as the grand muffyty 
himself, would be sort o’ tickled to see 
one woman all down in the mouth on 
account of his attentions to another one. 

‘ My own cousin,’ says he, ‘ an’ a dozen 
years my senior at that; you must be 
bright to git snagged on sech an idee.’ 

* How about the doctor,’ says I. ‘It’s 
a poor rule that wo n’t work both ways; 
an’ if he an’t a deal further gone in the 
sere an’ yaller leaf of declinin’ years 
than that dashy widder, I’m no judge.’ 

‘The odds makes the difference in this 
case,’ says he; ‘it’s rare to see a feller 
take a shine to a woman old enough to 
be his granmarm, but many a man old 
enough to be her gransire has down on 
his marrowbones to a sprightly chatter- 
box in her teens. I don’t know as the 
surgeon has seen any more of the world 
than I have, but he’s got a knack of 
describin’ what he has seen in a way 
that is wonderful takin’. 

‘He spins a very good yarn,’ says I, 
‘an’ I’ve found his stories worth listen- 
ing to when you was too busy to spare 
me much of your company; but I’d 
ruther never hear the sound of his voice 
agin than to have you speak to me in 
the cuttin’ way you did, a second time. 
When I meet ’im, after this, I will only 
pass the time o’ day with him, if that 
will suit you better,’ 

‘It wouldn’t suit me at all. You 
do n’t suppose I want to make a laugh- 
ing-stock of myself by turnin’ Turk or 
Bluebeard, do you? I want you to 
treat the doctor jest as well as you al- 
ways have treated him, no better, no 
worse; an’ here let the matter drop.’ 
An’ drop it did. 

I was desperit poorly for considerubble 
of a spell after that; but somehow I 
could bear it a deal better after I’d made 
up with the Capting, an’ got that load 
off my. spirits. I promised him, too, 
that whenever I got put out with ’im, 
instid of layin’ it up an’ dwellin’ upon 
it, or mentionin’ it to outsiders, I’d 
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come direct to him with it, an’ have it 
settled up at once. The only serious 
drawback to this plan, is, that it an’t no- 
ways easy to see the rights of a case 
when a body’s temper is up, though 
when I got calmed down I was general- 
ly ready to give in that I was the one 
that was most to blame; but the Cap- 
ting never would own up that he’d been 
the least bit out of the way. I’m will- 
in’ to allow that he knew a good deal 
more than I did, an’ kep’ his feelin’s 
under better control; but it did seem a 
trifle strange that in all our little spats 
I should on every occasion be as com- 
pletely in the wrong as he was undis- 
putably in the right. I ventured to tell 
him so one day, an’ he cleared right up 
on deck, as though he didn’t like it 
pretty well, We was stoppin’ at an 
outlandish port, whose name I could n’t 
begin to spell, an’ the next time he 
come below, he brung me a whole roll 
of cambric, and flannel, and tambour 
cotton; jest what I was wantin’, but 
did n’t like to ask for ; so I see he did n’t 
bear me no grudge for bein’ so outspok- 
en. Several months later, we put into a 
port with a name longer and harder than 
t? other one; a queer-lookin’ place it was 
too, with its meetin’-house steeples gild- 
ed like a picture-frame; some of its 
houses grand-lookin’ structers with pil- 
lars and piazzas all round the lower sto- 
ries; and trees in the surroundin’ gar- 
den, some as tall and as straight as a 
mast, without a single limb only what 
looked like a big green plume at the 
top, an’ others with beautiful leaves like 
a wide-open fan. There were plenty of 
misrubble shanties, though, built of 
tough bamboo cane, in the narrow back 
lanes where the mud was ankle-deep, 
an’ kep’ a kind of a steam an’ a fog 
floatin’ round that was worse than the 
smell of bilge-water to breathe. Lots 
of molatters went scurryin’ round with 
hardly enough clo’es on to make em’ 
decent. 

The surgeon knew a medical man 
there, an Englishman, an’ advised the 
Capting to leave me under the care of 
VOL. LXIY. 18 
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the doctor’s mother till they'd finished 
their vyge, when they could stop for me 
as they come back. So I was left. 

After bein’ so long shet up on ship- 
board, it did seem revivin’ to set foot 
once more on terryfirmy. It was a 
pleasant, roomy house, brick, painted 
red; an’ my bed-room window looked 
out onto a posy-bed, as sweet-scented as 
a new-mowed clover-field. The place 
was hot as mustard; a body could sce 
that with half an eye; an’ that the 
houses was built to keep out the heat, 
not the cold as with us; sech light, airy 
partitions as there was for the wind to 
suck through, and sech cool, hard floors. 
The doctor’s family was very easy to 
git along with; no jars, no snarls, and 
no sulks; though I must say he never 
let pass an opportunity for givin’ a sly 
hit at them smooth-tongued, overreach- 
in’, wooden nutmeg Yankees, but he 
dropped that on bein’ informed that I 
was a true blue-nose, an’ liked some o’ 
the state folks I could mention, about as 
well as he did. 

The cookin’ was all done in an open 
bamboo shed, for there would have been 
no livin’ with a fire in the house. We 
had to keep all the jealouses, as they 
called their open-work shetters, tight 
closed, while the sun was at his scorch- 
inest, if we didn’t want to be briled to 
a crisp. The floors was made of a 
greenish lookin’ clay, an’ when. Hejany, 
the hired gal, went round sprinklin’ ’em 
with a waterin’ pot to:cool the air, they 
gin out a queer barnyard smell, remind- 
in’ me affectin’ly of the old homestid. 
When I called the doctor’s attention to 
this techin’ coincidence, he said the 
floors come honestly by the fogo, as 
they had been Cow-stable litter in their 
primeval estate, whatever that might 
meam. 

I couldn’t keep my eyes off Hejany, 
at first, she cut sech a queer figger in a 
coarse cotton gown that sot like a bag 
on a beanpole, and with silver rings on 
her ankles an’ toes. When all the bells 
begun to ring, mornin’ an’ night, from 
forty-leven little steeples on top of the 
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meetin’-house across the square, no mat- 
ter what she was doin’, she'd "bout face, 
toeards the East, an’ jabber away to 
herself in an unknown tongue. She 
wasn’t the least mite sparin’ of her 
strength, but then she was sech a con- 
sarned beetle-head that it took about as 
long to make her understand what you 
wanted done as it would to do it your- 
self. If she was shifless an’ unhandy, 
it was comfortin’ to be waited upon by 
help that was never tired nor snappish. 
For hours together, that faithful creetur 
would stand beside o’ my bed, when I 
could n’t set up, a-wavin backards an’ 
forards a palm-leaf fan as big as a com- 
mon-sized umberil. 

The house was so still, with only 
growed-up folks in it, that I didn’t mind 
the partitions bein’ made out of nothin’ 
thicker than nankeen an’ bamboo laths 
till I was worried into an awful stew 
for fear of breakin’ the family of their 
rest by the baby’s cryin’—oh! I han’t 
told ye a word about the baby yit. He 
was a diminitive little creetur, but if he 
had been as big as Mogul, I couldn't 
have thought more on’im. I called him 
Joe, because I was bound not to have a 
name like Gehossyfat, that was too big 
for,one mouthful an’ could n’t be bit in 
two easy nuther. If I do say it that 
ought not say it, my Joe was the won- 
derfullest little shaver I ever sot eyes 
on. His teenty mite of a hand, that 
would n’t much more than reach round 
one of my fingers, I’d ruther have there 
than a gold ring with a real diamond in 
it. None of your dumpish babies was 
Joe, but a regular wide-awake, spry as 
a cricket. He wasn’t six weeks old be- 
fore he’d holler like a loon if he was n’t 
toted round an’ tended “to his entire sat- 
isfaction. He was ruther too wakeful 
nights, but then he was sech a cunnin’ 
little plague that I would have put up 
with more than that on his account. 

One day, I see the Capting comin’ 
down the garden, upon the run, an’ be- 
fore I could git Joe into a clean slip an’ 
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pinafore, in he busts an’ says he: 
““Where’s that young Injymun? an’ 
did he want to see his pa that’s been 
longin’ to git hold of the little Burema- 
pooter ?’ 

Before I knew what he was up to, he 
jest grabs Joe by the shoulders an’ be- 
gins dancin’ him up an’ down on the 
doctor’s buffit. 

‘Goodness sakes alive,’ saysI, ‘has the 
man gone crazy? Don't you know you 
can’t handle a baby like a puppy-dog ? 
Give him back to me, for pity’s sake, 
before you jerk his arms or his neck out 
o’ jint.’ 

Joe took his own way of remonstrat- 
in’ aginst sech rough treatment by set- 
tin’ up a screech that made his pa glad 
to git red on him. 

‘Chip of the old block,’ says he, with 
the true blue-nose grit ; ‘but them small 
fists don’t look much like reefin’ a sail 
or handlin’ a marlinspike at some futur 
day.’ 

A week after that, I went back to my 
old quarters on shipboard. These was 
all well enough as long as the sea was 
calm an’ the skies fair; but in gales an’ 
storms a ship’s cabin an’t no fit place for 
a baby. Joe thought so too, an’ 
squalled his very loudest when the 
wind howled like hungry wolves, an’ 
the ship shook an’ quivered like a_cree- 
tur in distress. The worst of it was 
when he begun to creep an’ git into 
every sort of mischief. The door could 
never be left open a crack, but he 
squirmed through it like an eel, an’ 
manidged to git more bumps an’ bruises 
than you could count on all your finger- 
tips. He rolled out o’ the berth, an’ 
nigh about cracked his pate, an’ come 
so near bein’ spilt overboard, on divers 
occasions, that I made up my mind if I 
once got the little tyke safe ashore, he’d 
stay there one while. It was on his ac- 
count that I was glad to find myself 
landin’ at a Boston wharf an’ whirlin’ 
away in a hack ordered to set me down 
at the Ladlegilt’s. 
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or 


THE REAPER. 


It was so warm that summer day ! 
Yet the zephyrs would play with the bearded grasses, 
And with miserly glee toss the gleaming masses 
Of golden grain, in the sun’s broad splendor, 
Or press them with kisses soft and tender ; 
And the kisses grew tenderer, softer, and sweeter— 
For over the drowsy lea : 
Came the reaper’s song, like a dirge of doom, 
Mantling the yellow heads with gloom, 
As it swept o’er that listening sea. 
And the reaper came with a footstep fleeter 
Than Death’s from his caverns grim ; 
And at every swing ef his circling blade, : 
The pitying air bore off to the glade 
A bar ef lis cradle hymn: 
‘In spring we sow, in autumn reap, 
Tis a time for joy, no time to weep, 
Sleep, my beloved, sleep, sleep, sleep! ’ 
And the watchful grasses whispered: ‘Sleep!’ 


So when en fields of strife, pursuing night 
Hurls down the west the blood-red orb of light, 
A thousand forms, late sweeping o’er the plain 
Where gleaming sickles shook the crimson rain, 
Lie scattered like the tempest-riven leaves, 
Columbia’s martyrs—Liberty’s dear sheaves ; 
And while on fairer fields they take their rest, 
A grateful land embalms them in her breast. 


From yonder hillside where the trees 
Keep watch above the voiceless village, 
And chant their weird melodies 
O’er homes no vandal hand can pillage, 
A hundred sheaves will spring to heaven’s wide dome, 
When the Great Reaper shouts his ‘ Harvest Home!’ 


Thus, as I watched the stalwart arm 
Backward and forward swinging, 
And over the meadow’s torrid calm, 
Soothing and sweet as a breath of balm, 
The harvest song was ringing ; 
I thought when the reaper comes for me, 
May my life be ripe as seem to be 
Those bowed heads, falling silently ; 
And loved ones join in singing, 
As the sullen waters round me sweep, m 
Sleep, my beloved, sleep, sleep, sleep !’ 
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CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 


Nestirxnc among hills whose rugged 
beauty helps to form one of the many 
landscapes which strike the eye of the 
most superficial observer, as he follows 
the tranquil yet majestie course of the 
Rhine, lies, like a rural gem, the quiet 
village to which, as to a haven of rest, 
Miss Brandt is bearing Clarice. 

The good pastor has just received a 

letter sent as avant courier a few days 
before their departure. A look of mild 
satisfaction beams from the eyes dimmed 
more by sorrow than age; for the death 
of his wife has afflicted him sorely, and 
the stout heart has failed him more than 
once in the discharge of duties so faith- 
fully shared, so brightly cheered by the 
vanished spirit which for a brief space 
had gladdened his life; his sole com- 
panion since his favorite sister left the 
home of her youth for the sake of her 
sister’s children. Sole companion, did 
I say? No, there was Elsie, the lone 
little stranger that Madame Brandt had 
brought to her home in loving adoption ; 
nameless and friendless before, but for 
the old woman she called ‘ Grand- 
mother,’ into whose cottage the sun 
cr¢pt one day with a pitiful significance, 
showing a shrouded form, and a child 
awe-stricken by the great mystery, hold- 
ing tightly by the hand of the kind lady 
who had promised her a home, and love 
more than she had ever known before. 
The promise had been kept, and Elsie, 
unused to the sound, learned to call her 
‘mother,’ who first taught her what a 
mother’s love might be. But the good 
minister, absorbed in his studies, rarely 
noticed the child. His wife was pleased, 
that was enough. Had her protegée 
been a boy, it might have been differ- 
ent; for if Hermann Brandt ever mur- 
mured, it was that God had not given 
him a son. 

With a fortitude strange in one so 
young, Elsie had borne what was to her 
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the greatest grief of all. Gifted far he- 
yond her years with a reasoning faculty 
which had often surprised the kind 
teacher whose lips were now sealed in 
mystical slumber, who could tell what 
thoughts passed through the mind of 
the lonely child as she looked for the 
second time in her short life almost 
within the veil which hides from us the 
Infinite. Always half afraid of the 
grave, studious minister, she dared not 
ask him for any token of the love he 
had promised the departed should be 
hers. She had not long to wait for 
this, however. Any thing his wife had 
cared ft, would naturally become an 
object of interest to him now; and he 
was astonished to find himself less deep- 
ly unhappy, while trying to soothe the 
quiet but intense grief of the orphan. 
But he never dreamed of the deep wells 
of sympathy this child was longing for 
him to sound. He knew but’ little, as 
yet, of the prematurely developed mind 
that could understand so much it pained 
him to keep in his own heart; the un- 
spoken grief that even she had balm to 
heal. 
And now his sister was coming back 
to the dear home of her childhood, and 
he looked for her impatiently, for his 
heart craved the old comfort of her pres- 
ence. He, of all the world, best knew 
how precious was the fond sisterly affec- 
tion he had tried and proved back in 
their youth. In all the years which 
followed that trial-time of her nature, 
he had twined around his sister the 
strong arms of an all-encircling love. 
Fain to shield her from all the ills of 
life, he only sorrowed that there was 
one grief, underlying all, from which, 
borne for him, he had failed to save her. 
Forhim? Yes; he doubted not, though 
her lips had never breathed the truth, 
that youth, and beauty, and love had all 
been sacrificed for his sake. In a tear 
which hung suspended from the droop- 
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ing eyelid, as he bent over the letter on 
his study-table, he saw reflected two 
pictures from the lens of the past. <A 
bright young face, glowin with health, 
rich masses of waving brown hair, bur- 
nished as if lit by perpetual sunlight ; 
eyes, whose sparkling azure it seemed 
no tear had ever dimmed—-and the same 
face, from which the bright hues of 
health had fled for ever, and the blue 
eyes, dim and sad, full of haunting mem- 
ories, looked steadily out from the 
shadow of those faded tresses, as if, 
stern fate accepted, there were nothing 
now to fear. 

A deep sigh broke the stillness. 
Elsie, from her seat in a far corner of 
the room, leoked at the minister with a 
keen, wistful expression. 

‘I wish I could speak to him,’ thought 
she; ‘I wish I could bea comfort to him.’ 

You are, little girl, with your soft, 
womanly ways, and serene, unchildlike 
smile. A constant reminder of his loss, 
you are yet a pleasing résemblance. 
Taught to forget the bitter teachings of 
a most sorrowful childhood, drawn from 
the very grasp of a pitiless fate into the 
haven of her protecting love—a little 
waif cast helpless on the broad sea of 
life, God sent father, mother, and home 
in answer to the feeble cry that went 
upward to his throne. And you have 
not proved ungrateful. The weary hours 
of pain the good minister’s wife was 
called to suffer before the hour of her 
release, were soothed by a care beyond 
your years, little Elsie. Tender and 
watchful ever, not a wish arose but was 
interpreted ere it was spoken; not a 
pang was suffered without an attempt 
at alleviation. Do you think the minis- 
ter has forgotten all this? The sound 
of your voice, as it sang to the departing 
one sweet, solemn music, when the dark 
floods encompassed her, dwells in ‘his 
memory like a refrain from the chorus 
of welcoming spirits on the other side. 
Why not speak then, child? A greater 
than the wisdom of age is sometimes 
given to babes. 

‘Little Elsie, come here.’ 
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And the child-woman lifted the book 
from her knees, and laying it on a chair, 
approached the minister. He pointed 
to a cushion at his feet, and sitting there, 
resting her hand upon his knee, she 
looked up inquiringly into his face. 

‘You are very lonely, are you not, 
Elsie ?’ 

“No; oh! no, not with you, sir. Not 
here.’ ; 

‘Not And I am so busy with my 
books and thoughts of the past, that I 
neglect you sadly, I fear. What have 
you been reading, child ?’ 

‘Oh! such a beautiful book.’ Her 
hands clasped involuntarily. 

‘Indeed, and what is it?’ 

Without speaking, Elsie brought the 
book and laid it on his knee. 

It was a selection from the works of 
Jean Paul, and the little girl had been 
reading ‘ Consolation.’ 

His eye lighted upon the closing sen- 
tence : 

‘But one pain is forgiven or recom- 
pensed thkee—it is that for thy dead. 
For this sweet sorrow for the lost ones 
is, after all, only another consolation. 
When we languish after them, it is only 
a more soft and melancholy way of con- 
tinuing to love them; and when we 
think of their departure we shed tears, 
as well as when we paint to ourselves 
our joyful seeing them again; and the 
tears, truly, are not different.’ 

The minister looked at the upturned 
face of the child in mute wonder. The 
sweet meanings of Richter had pene- 
trated his heart, together with a_per- 
ception new as strange, that here was 
something to live for ; a pure child’s soul, 
that had already tried its wings, to guide 
in its outreachings after immortal truth. 

‘Do you understand such things 
already, child ?’ he asked, almost dream- 
ily surveying the @Vlicate form and spir- 
itual face of his little companion. 

‘Oh! yes; they were surely written 
for me as’well as for you, sir. Jean Paul 
loved children, too. I think he loved 
and cared for every body. Perhaps he 
does even now. Don’t you think so?’ 
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‘Ah! child, there you touch a mys- 
tery. It is not permitted us to know 
what befalls the glorified spirit after 
death ; but you may think so, Elsie, if 
it makes you happy.’ 

A troubled look came into the stead- 
fast glance with which she regarded 
him. ‘O sir! I thought there was 
no doubt that the angels watched over 
us. “Does not the Bible say that there 
are ministering spirits ?’ 

‘Yes, dear; but we cannot tell that 
the redeemed of earth are permitted to 
share with God’s angels this sacréd priv- 
ilege. It may be so, but we have no 
proof.’ 

‘Proof!’ repeated the child, ques- 
tioningly. ‘We have no proof of any 
thing, have we? Can’t we believe with- 
out? Something—’ and she laid a little 
hand reverently upon her bobsom—‘ some- 
thing tells me that my dear mamma 
Brandt is not really gone away from us, 
though we can only think of her, now 
she sleeps in the grave. I always do 
every thfng just as if she could see me, 
and be sorry if I did wrong.’ 

‘You dear child!’ exclaimed the min- 
ister involuntarily, embracing the start- 
led Elsie. She was unused to such 
demonstrations from him. 

In the whole course of his life, he had 
never thus been questioned by a child. 
Was this little one, by a more subtle 
penetration than he was capable of, to 
reach a higher understanding of spiritual 
things than he had ever attained in his 
maturity ? Drawing her nearer, as he 
looked into the questioning eyes, he 
said : 

‘Little Elsie, do you believe al/ the 
Bible Says?’ He thought to try her 
faith. 

‘Do n’t you, sir?’ Her voice had a 
clear, almost sharp ring in it as she put 
the question. A dgubt as to his faith 
had evidently arisen in her mind. ‘One 
must believe it all, I should think. If I 
supposed some of it wasn’t true, I 
should never know what to think about 
it at all.’ 

‘And so your faith is perfect, child.’ 
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‘What is faith, sir ? 
ing, is it ?’ 

‘That is all, my dear; and so you be- 
lieve in the ministration of spirits: can 
you tell me what a spirit is?’ 

The child looked puzzled ; then the 
words of a catechism from which Ma- 
dame Brandt had taught her came rever- 
ently from her lips : 

‘ God is a spirit, and those who wor- 
ship him, must worship him in spirit 
and in truth. I ean’t tell you what a 
spirit is, sir. It is like theught, we can 
feel, but not see it.’ 

‘And you feel that you believe, 
though you do not know why ; is that 
it, Elsie? God bless you, darling, and 
one day make you a glorified spirit.’ 

‘Then you do believe, sir.’ 

‘What, the Bible? Yes; and though, 
as you will find when you are older— 
there are many things both there and 
in the great book of Nature that we can- 
not comprehend, I am now content to 
wait till our eyes are opened in a new 
world. But I did not always believe, 
Elsie. Some day, perhaps, I may tell 
you how I once dared to doubt it all, 
even the good God himself.’ 

Elsie looked unutterably shocked. 
Her little bosom heaved with a deep 
sigh, as they both relapsed into silence. 

Through the open window streamed 
the full glory of sunset, touching every 
object in the room with a wand of en- 
chantment. The flowers Elsie had 
placed on window-sill and table, ex- 
haled a more subtle fragrance as the 
warm rays penetrated their delicate 
fibres ; and the child herself, surround- 
ed by a halo of intensest light, looked 
to the minister like some celestial vision. 
She had turned her face to the west, 
and her look seemed intent on some- 
thing very far off. A more than earthly 
beauty belonged to this child, into whose 
soul were stealing thoughts unutterably 
sweet. Who knows but the angels, 


It ’s only believ- 


even then, ministered to the gentle 
spirit that reached out loving hands to 
God, the sole Father of her youth? We 
will not question her heautiful faith, 
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which, were it the veriest illusion, has 
brought such infinite comfort to the 
sorrowing ones of earth. 

The same glory of sunset illumined 
the gilded prow of the Ariel; and the 
gleam of her white sails quickened and 
flashed in the golden light, on the last 
evening of her outward voyage. Before 
the morn was fully awake, she would 
enter her port; and soon her precious 
freight of human lives would be landed; 
some on the dear soil of home, others 
to sojourn in a strange country: a mot- 
ley group; few having the same end, 
all with the same thought at first, 
pleasure at touching the land. 

dV hile the little Elsie was climbing up 
the great shining stairway of sunbeams, 
with the eager footsteps of thought — 
Clarice was weaving with luminous spells 
a dazzling vision as she, too, ascended— 
not like the child, with simple, trusting 
faith to the very footstool of God, but 
with bold, venturing flight—seeking to 
scale alone the borders of the finite, and 
look over that shining bridge into the 
unknown Jeyond. Glorying in the 
strength of intellect, which had borne 
her aloft from the agonized sense of 
trouble and loss, when her spirit was 
nigh to despondency — she questioned 
the heavens and the earth with a deep, 
searching gaze that would be satisfied 
with no surface theory. Forgetting in 
the universality, the illimitable range of 
thought, her own littleness, she dared 
to supplant with supposititious doubts 
the calm, unquestioning faith of her 
childhood ; she dared, with unpermitted 
hand, to lift the veil which hides from 
our beholding the solution of mysteries 
to which only death can supply the 
key; and her eyes dazzled with the 
overpowering glory—the very confusion 
of lights that burst upon her view—she 
thought at first, that unto her the sub- 
tlest light of all, the great fact of which 
we only have the theory, would be re- 
vealed; that she would soon obtain 

‘The hidden spell, the jewelled key, 
That should unlock Zife’s mystery.’ 


But for this presumption she would 


surely be punished, as the voice of her 
friend had warningly foretold. 

‘You know now enough, my dear; 
all that is for you the best. You should 
be content, and not zearch for that the 
good God has hidden. You are vehr 
wrong, vehr wrong, my dear. Vone day 
you will no longer believe what vonce 
seemed zo true. You will then be zo 
unhappy. Do not look zo much at the 
vonders, Clarice.’ 

But Clarice did look at ‘ the wonders,’ 
too much for her own peace; and the 
most alluring dreams of fame—for she 
had them still— were shadowed by a 
haunting dread, which she could not 
understand, but which was born of the 
unbelief, becoming now to herself fear- 
fully apparent. The poetry of her soul 
experienced rare delight from the keener 
mental vision, the cultivated zstheticism 
that received intenser impressions of 
beauty from Nature in all her varied 
phases than had ever been granted to 
her before; even in the golden age of 
childhood, when wondering is all inno- 
cence ; fully satisfied with the mere 
beauty and harmony of things, her rea- 
soning faculties, proud of their boasted 
strength, dashed the goblet of joy oft- 
times from her lips as heart and lips ex- 
claimed, ‘Ah! what a beautiful world ! 
How grand a thing is life! ’—with a fatal 
‘I wonder.’ 

She had once felt a pitying surprise, 
in the fulness of her content with all 
that God had given her—that any one 
should trouble himself with a specula- 
tive philosophy, when the known and 
the accepted proved so satisfactory to all 
but the impious denouncer of God; now, 
having lost the chiefest gift of all, the 
priceless human love that had seemed 
a type and intensifier of the heavenly— 
all other things seemed valueless, ‘the 
foundation of her faith seemed like un- 
stable sand; slipping away from her, 
by reason of the angry waves that left 
ineffaceable marks upon her life. Alas! 
for the lost trust; alas! for the beauti- 
ful faith that had become so darkly 
shrouded! Not thus had she felt in 
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the first days of her sorrow, when she 
knelt and kissed the rod; what had 
wrought the change ? 

Perhaps, in the inscrutable providence 
of God, this withdrawal from the only 
sure anchor, was permitted, as part of 
the discipline which should bring her, 
after much striving in darkness, once 
more to the foot of the cross; when 
humbled — subdued to a childlike de- 
pendence, she should see all the more 
clearly for the dark cloud which had 
rolled away, making the horizon of her 
faith resplendent in the glorious dawn- 
ing of anew day. Only as a little child 
could she behold that dawn. 

A time had come to Clarice when she 
could no longer give utterance to the 
thoughts that filled and ruled her soul; 
when she laid down her pen with a de- 
spairing sense of utter desolation ;° the 
faithful friend of her bosom, the one 
familiar friend who never before proved 
faithless, had deserted her. 

Now, indeed, the completest sense of 
loss came upon her. The deepest sor- 
row loses some of its bitterness, when 
the full heart can pour out from the 
whelming tide, drops of sweet comfort 
for itself and others. Even if her verses 
never went forth to the world — and 
many of them she prized as her exclu- 
sive possession — Clarice herself found 
them an infinite consolation. Now she 
ceased to write at all. Her simple sig- 
nature was missing from its accustomed 
place in the weekly paper to which she 
had long since found access ; and whose 
editor, a man of high standing in the 
literary world, was to her a tried and 
valued friend. She had no personal in- 
terest now in life, she thought; and so, 
with a feverish desire to escape from 
haunting memories, anxious to give her- 
self no time for regretful thoughts—she 
set herself resolutely to conquer difficult 
abstractions she had, with absolute dis- 
taste, abandoned in the sunshiny past. 
Being successful, she was filled with a 
new ambition. Rich mines of thought 
might be hers for the seeking; so she 
delved into hard and rocky soil. Many 
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a glimmer of shining quartz she mistook 
for the true ore; and at length the 
falsely glittering way became the rock 
on which she split. 

‘Work helps to forget,’ Miss Lotta 
had said; and having plunged despe- 
rately into a labyrinth she had never 
thought to explore, she believed that 
her present apathetic indifference to the 
sorrowful past would always continue ; 
forgetting to wonder at what she had 
once deemed impossible, accepting it 
as part of the invincible fate, against 
which she could not rebel. 

And her mother, noticing the strange 
abstraction of her manner—the. constant 
desire to be alone—remonstrated with ker 
against such severe mental application. 

‘I am only thinking, mother,’ she 
would say sometimes, but half aroused 
from her absorption by the gentle ap- 
proach of one too often lonely during 
these days. 

But she did not say of what she was 
thinking. It was from her mother she 
had learned the lesson of unquestioning 
trust; and a keen pang, indeed, would 
the avowal of those staggering doubts 
bring to her. So she kept silence. 

Clarice took little part in the prepara- 
tions for her journey. Her mother, with 
loving care, selected and arranged her 
wardrobe. Ah! could she have seen how 
many a tear from the dear maternal eyes 
bedewed the work of those tender hands, 
the garments on which they fell would 
have been sacred to her for ever ! 

Miss Lotta was surprised at the indif- 
ference manifested by Clarice to all these 
arrangements. ‘I tought you would 
now no more leave your mamma till the 
vehr last moment,’ she said, almost re- 
proachfully. Clarice started, with a 
pained consciousness. 

‘Dear mamma!’ and a shade passed 
over her face ; ‘ I do n’t know what is the 
matter with me, Miss Lotta. I almost 
wish I were not going. But the time 
will soon pass, and then then per- 
haps I shall be worthy of her love;’ 
she concluded abruptly. 

Miss Brandt looked puzzled. Clarice 
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went to her mother; and, as if awaken- 
ed suddenly to a sense of her neglect, 
seemed unwilling, all that day, to leave 
her fora moment. But until they went 
to Washington, the dangerous fascination 
of her new pursuits retained complete 
ascendency in her mind. 

Mrs. Colonel Dayton conceived a great 
liking for Clarice, and determined to 
make the time of her visit pass as pleas- 
antly as possible. No chance for soli- 
tary thought presented itself, certainly. 
There was always something to do or to 
see, and many were the rides she took, 
accompanied by one or both of her broth- 
ers. Then Colonel Dayton took them to 
camp with him, and such a féte as John 
prepared in their honor! Undoubtedly 
Clarice enjoyed that visit, which her 
brothers had purposely arranged during 
Carleton’s temporary absence in Wash- 
ington. 

Once Mrs. Dayton took her to a levée 
at the Presidential mansion, and there she 
saw—Carleton. Only fora moment, and 
he did not observe the shrinking form 
and pallid face that shrank behind her 
friend as if for protection. Until she 
passed out, then she saw him again, and 
their eyes met. Calling all her pride to 
her aid, Clarice stood the ordeal without 
flinching. As the veriest stranger she 
passed him by, addressing some com- 
mon-place remark to Mrs. Dayton, and 
only God knew the agony it covered. 

‘She has ceased to love me,’ thought 
Carleton. ‘Well for her if she has.’ 
But he felt a keen pang, nevertheless ; 
and when he heard, at length, the broth- 
ers discussing her departure, heedless of 
his presence, he felt as if indeed the 
streams of their lives must henceforth 
flow apart. As if, by his own act, he 
had not put the seal. ‘ Divided!’ Jean 
Ingelow’s beautiful poem, expresses it all. 
Perhaps in his secret heart he had cher- 
ished a hope — undefined but sweet, 
that some happy chance might yet re- 
store to him the love he had blindly 
cast away: who knows ? 

On the wide, deep sea, token of infini- 
tude—strange thoughts came to Clarice, 
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‘but no power to utter them. To her 


companion she seemed like one in a 
dream, from which it were best to rouse 
her. So she won her to talk of her fa- 
vorite German authors, giving her tasks, 
in the way of translations, for the sake 
of securing her attention. Then she 
would talk of home and her mother, and 
Clarice would tell her how brightly she 
had dreamed of winning a name, and 
fresh laurelsof poesy, to add to her pride 
and joy ; ending with a sigh, as if now 
that dream had past. ‘I feel that I shall 
do something yet,’ she said, ‘but it 
seems as if my precious gift had fled for 
ever.’ 

Clarice literally revelled, at first, in 
the delicious sense of freedom one al- 
most always feels whtn borne on the 
bosom of the grand, the glorious sea. 
Then she mourned, and even wept, her 
inability to write. ‘Oh! how I could 
write now, Miss Lotta!’ she would say, 
and receive in answer some gentle re- 
minder of the superior wisdom and infi- 
nite goodness of the One who thus af- 
flicted her. 

‘It is vehr good for you, my dear. 
God will give you back again the power 
to write, better and stronger, perhaps. 
You shall vone day see.’ 


And now they were nearly at the end: 


of their journey. They watched together 
the last sunset that would shed its glory 
upon their outward way. | 

‘My dear,’ said Miss Brandt, ‘ you look 
ver toughtful. Are you sorry you came 
with me?’ 

‘No, dear Miss Lotta,’ answered Clar- 
ice, starting from her reverie; ‘I was 
thinking of something very different. 
No; I am glad I came. Will your broth- 
er meet us, do you think ?’ 

‘No; I tink my letter gets there too 
late. We have quite a journey after we 
get to Bremen.’ 

‘Is your brother very learned, Miss 
Lotta? Is he very reserved and digni- 
fied? I hope not.’ 

‘Yes ; I tink he knows vehr much ; 
but he is not a bear, my dear, or any 
thing dreadful at all. You will not be 
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afraid of him.’ And she smiled at the: 
thought. 

Clarice was wondering if she could 
ever discuss with the minister the sub- 
jects which so absorbed her mind. 

‘How glad you will be of the little girl 
you so spoke about, Miss Lotta. You 
love children so much. What is her 
name ?’ 

* Elsie.’ 

‘That is a pretty name. I wonder if 
she is as pretty. Whata nice little family 
we shal! make, Miss Lotta.’ 

Miss Brandt sighed, as she thought of 
her brother’s loneliness, and the shadow 
that vacant place would cast upon their 
mecting. 

‘By the way,’ continued Clarice, ‘ you 
promised to tell ‘me Elsie’s history, I 
should like to hear it now. The sun is 
quite gone down, you see, and we can sit 
here, away from the rest, till the moon 
rises. I want to see the moon rise to- 
night,’ 

And Clarice heard Elsie’s touching lit- 
tle story, just as Madame Brandt had told 
it to Miss Lotta two years before. And 
the fair, sweet moon arose, and sent a 
myriad arrowy beams into the purpled 
sea, that shimmered and glowed as with 
countless jewels in the exquisite light, 
as the musical dash of the feathery spray 
in the wake sounded like a lullaby to the 
sleeping waves, 


CHAPTER XII, 


‘Gone off by hisself, harf hour ago, 
Mass Charlie—beg pardon, Cap’n;’ said 
Courtneye, in answer to the somewhat 
hasty question, ‘ Where is the Colonel ?’ 
‘Where has he gone, you scoundrel ?’ 
was Charlie’s next query; he being 
slightly nettled by the knowing look 
which accompanied Courtneye’s aside 
to the cook, in whose quarters he was 


lounging as usual—‘’Feard he’m gone 


to see harnsome widder, eh?’ 

‘Oh, no fence, no ‘fence, Cap’n; but 
he did n’t zactly ’clare his ’tentions, Mass 
Charles.’ 

Charlie turned on his heel impatiently. 
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‘T’ll ’form the Colonel that you called, 
Cap’n.’ 

‘Very well.’ And soon Charlie was 
hidden from the gaping Courtneye, by 
the thick pines that belted the hill of 
their encampment. Old Meg, coming 
up, muttering to herself as usual, met 
him walking rapidly through the grove. 

‘There he is, the handsome wretch ! 
Up to suthin, I’m boun’ for to say. 
Won’t step so pranky when he knows 
*bout the darlin’ Colonel.’ 

‘Ah! Meg! Where are you off to, 


now ?’ 
‘Up to see my man. Got suthin to 
tell ‘im. Where’s Doctor, you hand- 


some villain ?’ 

*He’s at headquarters with the Gen- 
eral ;’ Charlie looked concerned, ‘ but 
what’s the matter, Meg? Who wants 
the doctor ?’ 

‘I want ’im, down to my shanty, 
there.’ But though she hurried past 
him with apparent unconcern, her man- 
ner betrayed unusual excitement ; and 
Charlie’s curiosity put all his angry 
thoughts to flight. 

‘What is it, Meg?’ he asked, follow- 
ing her. 

‘Oho! Broke yer in a’ ready, have 
I, you skittish young colt? Well, it’s 
yer darlin’ Colonel, killed—no, but a’ 
most murdered by that there pesky crit- 
ter he took to ridin’ t’ other day. Had 
enough on im now, [’m boun’ for to 
say.’ 
‘Where? What Carle, Colonel Ashe 


thrown from his horse, and hurt! How 
did it happen, Meg?’ 
‘Can’t stop for to say. Here, you 


young scamp! Take your dandy legs 
off to my shanty there, till I orders the 
doctor roun’.’ 

Charlie Wylmer needed no second 
bidding. All his anger forgotten, he 
hastened to the hut—for it was little 
more—where Carleton lay. 

Two soldiers—rough men, but ten- 
der-hearted—were ministering to the 
sufferer as well as they could until the 
arrival of the doctor. Carleton smiled 
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feebly as Charlie approached ; his blue 
eyes full of pity and concern. 

‘Carle, old fellow! What is it?’ 

He looked at his left arm, from which 
the blood was slowly streaming, and 
which hung powerless by his side: ‘A 
good thing it is the left, Charlie,’ he 
said. 

Charles Wylmer turned pale. ‘A 
pistol-shot, Carleton!’ He had heard a 
whisper from one of the soldiers, But 
the pale lips had grown white, even 
while he spoke, and the dim eyes had 
closed in utter unconsciousness, 

Charlie turned to the men. One of 
them was trying to remove the Colonel's 
boots ; with some difficulty, it appeared. 

‘Och! thin, it’s little sinse ye ’re hav- 
ing, Pathrick,’ said the other, scornful- 
ly, ‘to twist a fut that’s smashed all to 
smithereens, a thryin’ to pull off the 
boot, Aisy, now, Pat! It’s meself 
that knows the way to do that, any- 
how. Lind us the loan o’ yer pinknife, 
Cap'n.’ 

A dainty mother-of-pearl affair was 
handed to the rude son of Erin, Char- 
lie mentally chafing at the doctor's 
delay. 

‘Be off, there! The divil take ye, 
Pathrick, for twisten the natest foot in the 
regiment, afore it got mashed.’ And 
having dexterously cut the stout leather 
froin top to toe, the speaker tossed the 
mutilated boot to its fellow. 

Then came the General—good Gene- 
ral Sedgwick—with anxious look; and 
the doctor, with pompous professional 
air, accompanied by an assistant. 

‘You here?’ said the General, ex- 
tending his hand kindly to Charlie. 
‘What is the meaning of it all? I 
could make nothing out of old Meg, but 
the fact that her ‘darlin’ Colonel’ was 
here, and in need of assistance.’ 

‘Faith, and he is that same. ™ Kilt 
intirely, almost, yer honor; mainin the 
Gineral,’ put in Pat, 

Meantime the doctor examined Carle- 
ton’s arm. Almost at the first touch, 
he opened his eyes, smiling at the Gen- 
eral, his old and tried friend, Then he 
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gazed with keen ‘apprehension at the 
sober face bent in anxious scrutiny upon 
him. 

‘Not an amputation, Doctor?’ 

‘I hardly know. Here comes the 
ambulance. Now for your foot, young 
gentleman. The Black Prince served 
you a shabby trick this time—confound 
him! There, that will do for the pres- 
ent. Now my men, lift him gently, The 
sooner he’s at home, the better.’ 

At home! Well, certainly the quar- 
ters he shared with John Wylmer were 
as comfortable as was consistent with 
camp life. 

John and old Meg between them, had 
prepared for his coming; and if any bed 
could have invited him to repose, in his 
suffering condition, surely that marvel 
of their united skill would prove a wel- 
come place of rest. Having merged two 
beds into one, for the nonce, they sur- 
mounted the goodly pile with the dainty 
lace-trimmed pillows, souvenirs of Fred- 
ericksburgh, and which it was Court- 


neye’s special pride to wash and iron as 


well asany washerwoman, much to Meg’s 
disgust, who wondered why she could not 
be trusted with the ‘ pranky things.’ 

The doctor pronounced it a tedious 
case. Black Prince had taken fright at 
a dead mule which he had _ scented 
among the cedars at the base of the hill. 
Riding carelessly along, Carleton was 
thrown off his guard and out of his seat, 
by the sudden plunging of his horse into 
the thicket. His pistol, slipping from 
its place and falling through the trees, 
exploded, lodging «ome of its contents 
in his arm; fortunately the left, as he 
said. 

Charlie’s resentment faded quite 
away, as he stood by the side of his 
friend; while the doctor’s skilful but 
torturing manipulation brought the cold 
dews silently to his forehead. Very 
tenderly he wiped them away; and 
when Doctor Gregg gave it as his opin- 
ion that an incessant and ever-watchful 
care during many coming days would 
save the shattered arm, he said: 

‘Then it is all safe, sir, I’m head 
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nurse from this moment. Only tell me 
what to do. Meg, then, will help me; 
won't you, Meg ?’ 

With a squint intended to express 
assent, Meg, who had been hovering 
near from the first, now exclaimed, with 
emphasis : 

‘A good-hearted young scamp as ever 
lived! Only wants to be broke in, His 
mammy ’Ill live to be proud on ’im yit!’ 

‘All right, my fine fellow,’ said the 
doctor. ‘The General will be glad 
enough to preserve his friend entire, 
Til warrant; and though I am used 
enough to such things, I confess I’drath- 
er be spared the necessity of performing 
this amputation, as he is a good fel- 
low, and a capital officer. Blamed if he 
has n’t had his share of mishaps, too!’ 

Wilfred Ashe, away at the signal sta- 
tion, was duly apprised by John of his 
brother’s misfortune, and rode over to 
see him as soon as possible. 

Charlie, as usual, was by Carleton’s 
side; his merry face much sobered ; 
gentle and*tender as any woman. His 
duties as Aide, during this quiet time, 
were easily passed over, and with the 
full consent of the General, who visited 
his friend each day, with almost fatherly 
solicitude inquiring after his progress. 

‘Charles Wylmer, I’m your friend 
from this time!’ said Wilfred, heartily ; 
while a suspicious moisture gathered in 
his eyes—‘It is impossible for me to 
nurse him; and I have just heard that 
Mother is stopping at the Clines’, very 
sick just now, herself?’ He wrung 
Charlie’s hand with much warmth. 
‘You and John are a couple of bricks, 
Wylmer !’ 

John was invaluable, too, in his way. 
Tt was a sight to see how tenderly Carle- 
ton was carried from one bed to another, 
and how sedulously mindful the broth- 
ers were of his comfort, in the smallest 
minutie of his daily wants. John 
Wylmer did not care for promotion, ex- 
cept that won by actual merit; and soa 
little plot which had been formed in his 
behalf, fell’to the ground. ‘J have my 
eye on him,’ the General had said to 
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Wilfred. ‘He will work his way up, 
never fear. Have you any reason for 
wishing to get him away, young man?’ 

He certainly had not, now. Both 
brothers were cordially esteemed by 
him; and he was heartily ashamed of 
the part he had taken in separating his 
brother from Clarice; a part which, as 
we have not mentioned, we will pass 
quietly by. One day, Charlie having 
left the brothers alone, that they might 
talk unreservedly, Carleton said, with 
sudden vehemence : 

‘ Wilfred, I feel like the veriest wretch, 
receiving such kindness from those noble 
fellows, Aer brothers.’ 

‘I feel queer about it, too, Carle, 
that’s a fact; but what could you do? 
You were in no condition to go home, 
and our mother herself, must surely feel 
grateful for the care you have received, 
Perhaps Carle, my dear fellow! she will 
even relent toward , 

‘Don’t, Wilfred; don’t mention that 
name. I deserve any thing, rather than 
the kindness of which you speak. I 
have sacrificed my honor: how bitterly 
I feel that now! Iam sure from Charles 
Wylmer’s manner, kind as it is, that he 
knows all about it; and with his temper- 
ament, it must be hard for him to pass 
the matter by, without demanding an 
explanation.’ 

‘He will not yet, at any rate, Carle. 
I might have taken a different stand, as 
I see now. But there is no use in re- 
gretting the past; and for the future, 7 
have trouble enough in store.’ 

‘ Wilfred, are you involved with Miss 
Robson?’ asked Casleton, with much 
earnestness, 

‘Yes; and of one thing I am sure: 
Mother will never approve the match. 
However, come what may, I marry her, 
Carleton.’ 

‘Would that I had been as determin- 
ed! But you know not yet how you 
may be tried, Wilfred. Think of a 
mother lying at the point of death, as 
you suppose ; brought to that extremity, 
you are told, by your disobedience; her 
last moments embittered by your obsti- 
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nacy—would you not relent then? That 
was my case; and I had you, too, 
against me, Wilfred.’ 

‘Carle, I was a miserable scoundrel 
to side against you in that matter! But 
I was deceived; I see it all now; and 
the more, since I feel that J shall do my 
duty to honor and manhood.’ 

Oh! but this was hard for poor 
Carleton! His brother had not intended 
the reproach ; but the sting was there, 
just the same. ‘ Wilfred,’ he said, ‘I 
am persuaded, that with mother’s knowl- 
edge, this marriage will never take place, 
—and about Lucille Grahame ?’ 

‘That is mother’s affair, not mine.’ 

‘But you have corresponded with 
her ——’ 

‘Only friendly letters ; nothing more.’ 

‘The world considers you her be- 
trothed.’ 

‘Let it; Tam pledged to Clara Rob- 
son, and she only will be my wife.’ 

After Wilfred had gone, Carleton 
communed long and anxiously with him- 
self. He felt that his brother’s success 
would be the result of a strategic policy : 
that Mrs. Ashe would be kept in the 
dark until interference was useless, 
And yet, could he turn informer against 
his brother? If he did not, would he not 
be charged with complicity ? 

‘T cannot help it,’ he thought. ‘ Enough 
ntisery has been wrought. There must 
be no more sacrifice.’ 

And the next time Wilfred called, he 
said: ‘I shall ask you no more questions 
on that point. Whatever you do, let it 
be without my knowledge; but my in- 
fluence, if I have any, is in your favor.’ 

‘Thank you, Carle. That is just like 
you ; always returning good for evil. I 
wish I could undo the mischief I have 
done, so thoughtlessly.’ 

As the days went by, bearing Carle- 
ton rapidly toward convalescence, there 

was a visible change in the manner of 
Charlie towards him. He was more re- 
served, though quite as solicitous for his 
comfort. And one evening, not one 
whit surprised at the sudden appearance 
of Mrs. Ashe—he quietly withdrew. 
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‘My dear son! How your mother’s 
heart has yearned toward you! As 
soon as I dared with safety to myself, 
I came.’ 

‘Yes, mother, I know it; but will you 
not thank the kind friends who have 
nursed me almost as tenderly as you 
would have done? You surely will do 
that, mother.’ 

‘Oh! I have heard all about that, from 
Wilfred. He is deceived by them, too, 
it seems. No,@Carleton; the motive 
which prompted their kindness is too 
apparent for me to tender them my 
thanks. I only regret that I could not 
sooner have come, myself. No doubt 
Miss Wylmer has assisted in the amia- 
ble work, also!’ With what asneer this 
was said | 

‘Madam! Mother, what suspicion — 
what ingratitude !’ 

Mrs. Ashe smiled bitterly. ‘ Yes, 
Carleton, I can bear even that. Such a 
welcome from you becomes vastly well 
my son and your mother. But as I have 
already borne so much, it is no matter.’ 

Carleton turned away his face with a 
deep sigh. He had heard the brothers 
determine that Clarice should know 
nothing of all this. His mother busied 
herself about the tent. 

‘Who is that strange-looking ceature ? 
asked Mrs. Ashe; pointing to old Meg, 
who was coming toward them. 

‘That is a woman, who, strange as she 
looks, is of great service to us, in one 
way and another. She has been very 
kind to me.’ 

‘ Who's that in wi’ the darlin’ Colonel, 
you handsome wretch, you?’ asked Meg 
without; in tones not so low as they 
might have been. 

‘It is the Colonel’s mother. Hush, 
Meg! not so loud.’ 

‘And she turned you out, eh, you 
good-looking rascal; you good-natured 
young villain, you? I’m a’ goin’ in for 
to take a squint at her.’ And squint 
she did, with a vengeance. Mrs. Ashe 
was highly offended. 

‘Who sent you here, my good wo- 
man?’ she asked, 
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‘Good woman! —he he!’ chuckled 
Meg. ‘I knows a good un from a bad 
un when I sees un. Good woman! 
That ‘ll do. Good woman, hey? Turn- 
ed out Cap’n Charlie to begin wi’, did n’t 
yer? Be turnin’ away my man next. 
S’posin’ he don’t choose to go? You 
be one of the fidgitty ones, guess. O 
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the darlin’ Colonel! You've bin well 
nussed, ha’nt yer, darlin’. Ain’t a goin’ 
to turn roun’ on yer old frien’s, be ye? 
There comes my man! Fine young 
feller, Cap’n John, eh, marm ?’ 

But John did not intrude; and Meg 
went to seek her man, leaving Mrs, 
Ashe speechless with indignation. 


EDITOR’S TABLE, 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 

Awoné other ‘signs of the times,’ the 
convocation held at the Hope Chapel in 
this city, on the tenth of August, is not 
without significance. It does not seem 
to have had any relation to the grand 
McClellan demonstration of that even- 
ing, at Union Square. Indeed, if we 
may judge from the antecedents and 
character of the persons who attended 
the Hope Chapel meeting, they assem- 
bled, not as the friends of any particu- 
lar candidate, but as the advocates of 
peace measures and a cessation of hos- 
tilities between the United States and 
the Southern Confederacy. 

The meeting being private and the 
sessions being with closed doors, we 
have had to glean, as we best could, 
pretty much all that we know of the 
persons who attended and of their ob- 
jects. 

Ex-Governor J. B. Weller, of Cali- 
fornia, was President of the Conven- 
tion. He is a delegate to the Chicago 
Convention. Among the persons in 
attendance besides Governor Weller 
were Ex-Governor Pratt, of Maryland, 
Ex-Governor Vroom, of New-Jersey, 
Ex-Governor Thomas H. Seymour, of 
Connecticut, Ex-Governor Bigler and 
Ex-Governor Porter, of Pennsylvania, 
the late Chief-Justice of Pennsylvania, 
and Judge Black, Attorney-General of 
the United States under Mr. Buchanan, 
Hon. W. B. Reed, Hon. M. Van Dyke, 
Col. Biddle, and others, also from Penn- 


sylvania, and Judge Woodward, the 
Democratic candidate for Governor at 
the last election in that State. 

There were present Senator Hen- 
dricks, of Indiana, Senator James A. 
Bayard, of Delaware, and some from 
Boston, Hartford, ete. 

From our own State, taken into con- 
sultation, we have heard of Hon. J. V. 
L, Pruyn, of Albany, Hon. D. L. Sey- 
mour, of Troy, Senator Niven, of Orange 
and Sullivan, Hon. Fernando Wood, 
Lieutenant-Governor Jones, Hon. John 
McKeon, and Hon. Gideon J. Tucker. 
Of course there were many others 
whose names have not reached our 
ears. We do not understand that any 
definite action was taken, and we sup- 
pose that the names of these gentlemén 
are a sufficient guarantee that they did 
not meet to ‘hatch treason.’ It shows, 
however, that there is a pervading sen- 
timent, abroad and at home, that our 
country and its free institutions are 
ruined now and for ever unless a speedy 
remedy is applied, and those who have 
been the architects of the ruin are 
hurled from power. We believe the 
time is not far distant when we shall 
chronicle the event. 


McCLELLAN MEETING ON UNION SQUARE, 


So fully reported in the daily papers, 
it is only needful for us to say that it 
was never surpassed here, in numbers 
nor enthusiasm. We look upon it as a 
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decided expression of opinion, not only 
in regard to the man, but emphatically 
in reference to the impending doom of 
the Lincoln Administration. Coming 
events cast their shadows before; and 
this shadow was so broad and deep 
as to portend the certainty and magni- 
tude of the events of November, when, 
it is believed, the country will once 
more breathe the air of freedom, and 
walk unmolested by threatening bayo- 
nets and the tinkle of the ‘ little bell.’ 


‘TRUE TO THE LAST.’ 


BY A PRISONER OF WAR. 

Note.— When St. Henri de Marley went into the 
battle at Solferino, he hastily pencilled, on the plating 
of his scabbard, the address of his lady-love, and the 
words: ‘In the face of death my thoughts are thine.’ 
He was killed, but his friend forwarded the sad me- 


mento of his constancy, as directed.’.—Rashleigh’s 
Italian Notes. 


Tue bugles blow the battle-call, 
And through the camp each stalwart band 
To-day its serried column forms, 
To fight for God and native land ! 
Brave men are marching by my side, 
Our banners floating glad and free, 
But yet amid this brilliant scene 
I give my thoughts to thee ! 


The horsemen dashing to and fro— 
The drums with wild and thunderous roll— 
The sights and sounds—all things that tend 
To kindle valor in the soul ; 
These all are here—but in the maze 
Of squadrons moved with furious glee, 
Still true to every vow we made, 
I give my thoughts to thee. 


The deep booms smite the trembling air, 
Each throb proclaims the foeman near, 
And faintly echoed from the front, 
I hear my gallant comrades cheer. 
Wild joy of heroes marching on 
Through blood, their glorious land to free! 
I give to freedom here my life— 
But all my thoughts to thee! 


And yet, beloved, I must not think 

What undreamed bliss may soon be mine ; 
It would unman me in the work 

Of guarding well our country’s shrine. 
Here on this sword I write my truth ; 

These words shall yet thy solace be, 
They ’ll tell how in this last fierce hour 

I gave my thoughts to thee. 
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Along the east the holy morn 
Nenews life’s many cares and joys. 
This hour I hope some wish for me 
Thy pure and tender prayer employs. 
Another beauteous dawn of light 
These eyes, alas! may never see ; 
But even dying, fuint, and maimed, 
I still would think of thee. 


And then in coming years that roll, 
When scenes of peace and brightness 
throng, 
And round each happy hour is twined 
The wreaths of friendship, love, and song. 
Go to his grave whose heart was thine, 
And by that spot a mourner be— 
One tear for him thy loved and lost, 
Whose last thought clung to thee | 


Dear Knuick: I am a solitary man; one 
devoted to a profession eminently matter-of- 
fact, and I thought or rather congratulated 
myself that every spark of romance had been 
squeezed out of my composition; but my 
eyes have been opened; I find man has a 
mind made to do something more than cen- 
tre its vision on itself. In my youthful days, 
I fell violently in love, which tender passion 
I cannot say was reciprocated ; but this fact 
was not noticed by myself till some time 
after, when I came to canvas the matter by 
myself, and then I concluded that I was a 
fool, and there the matter ended. Years 
passed away, and though I beheld her since 
I was inspired with every other feeling but 
that of love ; yet when I heard subsequently 
of her death, there came a change over the 
spirit of my dream — a dark, blighting mel- 
ancholy shadow hung over me like a funeral 
pall for weeks, and a sharp pang of agony 
shot across my heart, and I realized, for the 
first time in my life the force of the word 
gone. Yes, gone! one of these days we will 
be gone. The thought of it makes one feel 
sorry, not for htmself but for those who will 
be left to mourn. We are like the trees of 
a dense forest; our fall, though it may 
occur in the stillness of the night, shall not 
be unheard: our neighbor will see and feel 
there is a vacancy. Some critics seem, to 
think Poe’s ‘Raven’ is a highly wrought 
piece of transcendentalism, but to me it 
seems to be an attempt to show the force 
of the word ‘ Nevermore !’ How well he has 
succeeded the world knows. The word 

‘nevermore’ has for me a peculiar signifi- 
cance, and how many alas ! have felt its awful 
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force during this war. How many have 
seen a son depart determining to do his 
duty, and never return! How often have 
the hearts of parents and friends been 
wrung during this cruel and unnatural war 
which has been waging for three years, and 
how many more may weep before it is ended 
no one knows! Many have never returned, 
and we feel no more the manly welcome, 
the kindly grasp, or the envied kiss. Ah! 
we shall never see the form we loved, till it 
shall put on immortality at the last great 
day. These are thoughts which the best 
and wisest of mankind cannot avoid; even 
the thought of a meeting hereafter cannot 
allay our suffering, for our sorrow is selfish, 
and nothing will satisfy us except we tear 
aside the veil and look upon the dear de- 
parted once more. The other Sabbath, I 
sat and listened to the pealing organ, and 
every note seemed to pierce me through, 
while a feeling of utter loneliness possessed 
my soul; there was something in the music 
in harmony with my grief. It is terrible 
when death cuts asunder our tenderest ties, 
and separates us from those we hold dear, 
leaving us to walk the world alone, waiting 
patiently until we are summoned to join the 


loved ones who have travelled the golden- 


streeted city before us. 
Yours truly, 


FACETI A. 

An Irishman, having brought the horse and 
buggy to the door, tied-the ends of the reins 
to a pillar of the porch. 

‘ Patrick,’.said the lady, on coming out, 
‘why didn’t you fasten the horse rightly to 
the post there ?’ 

‘An’ faith, said Pat, ‘ you know, ma’am, 
he wud n’t stir an inch any way.’ 

‘Well, then, why did yowtie him at all ?’ 

‘Och ! be gar,’ answered Pat, ‘ an’ 
he’d a walked off right down the hill.’ 


sure 


Dvrixe Hunter’s retreat from Lynch- 
burgh, one of the Federal soldiers asked a 
rebel woman: ‘What place is this?’ ‘ Lit- 
tle Lick.’ ‘How far is it to Big Lick.’ 
‘Just about two miles from this side of 
Lynchburgh.’ The soldier thoughtfully 
paused, and finally went on fully satisfied, 


A Yankee thus winds up a notice to cor- 
respondents: ‘In konklusion, fustly, we 
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would sa tu moste writers: 
and publish seldum. 
writers : 
dummer,’ 


Write often 
Secundly, to sui 
‘Write seldum and publish sel- 


Sin Witt1amM Brown, a pompous sort of 
a man, being at a parish meeting, made 
some proposals which were objected to by 
a farmer. Highly enraged, he said to the 
farmer: ‘Sir, do you know that I have been 
in two universities?’ ‘ Well,’ said the far- 
mer, ‘what of that? I had a calf that suck- 
ed two cows, and the observation I made 
was, the more he sucked the greater the calf 
grew.’ 


Sin Watkins WILLIAM Wywnz talking to 
a friend about the antiquity of his family, 
which he carried up to Noah, was told that 
he was a mere mushroom of yesterday. 
‘How so, pray?’ said the baronet. ‘ Why, 
continued the other, ‘ when I was in Wales, 
a pedigree of a particular family was shown 
to me; it filled five large skins of parch- 
ment, and near the middle of it was a note 
in the margin: About this time the world 
was created,’ 


Josn Briyines has prepared the ‘ follerin 
explanasbuns from original resippees :’ 

A—‘ Spirits of just men made perfect’ 
don’t cum within the whiskee bill. 

B—‘ Spirits of the damned’ ar construid 
the same as damnable spirits, and must pa 
highest whiskee rate. 

C—The tax on ‘ undressed poultry’ dubled 
—the morals of the country seem to require 
it. 

D—Bolona sarsage made in part of dorg 
and part red flannel, must pay the duty of 
flannels also. 

E—Awl tabakker (unless the manufak- 
turer diskriminates what iz new and what 
iz old chaws) iz elevated fifty per cent. 

F—Ministers of the Gospel who don’t dew 
over a thousand dollars’ worth of biziness a 
year, ar exempted. 

G;—Assessers are espechila required to see 
that awl men owning wheelbarrers are dooly 
licensed. 

H—Enny man refusing to own a wheel- 
barrer will be fined fifty dollars for the first 
offence and five hundred dollars for the se- 
kund. 

The dooty on Picknick & Camp-meetings 
and 4th of Julys haz been postponed for the 
present. 





